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In the Preface to the Rheims Bible of 1582 are found the follow- 
ing humble words: “If hereafter we espy any of our own errors, 
or if any other, either friend of good will or adversary for desire of 
reprehension, shall open with us the same: we will . . . be most 
glad to hear of them and, in the next edition or otherwise, to cor- 
rect them: for it is truth we seek for and God’s honour.” 

Whether the few examples I have chosen for discussion in this 
paper represent errors must be determined by the nature and 
weight of evidence in each case. Be that asit may, I submit them 
as the work of a ‘‘friend of good will” solicitous for ‘‘the truth and 
God’s honour.”’ 

For the sake of clarity, I should like to state what should not 
be obscured: the following observations are in no way compre- 
hensive of the New Testament Revision. They are a few iso- 
lated cases which suggested themselves, at first reading, as 
worthy of discussion. Hence, they can in no way detract from 
the many merits of the Revision, which have been so well evi- 
denced and extolled. Rather, if the criticism be well made, it 
may contribute towards a more perfect work; if it be not well 
made, the thought which it provokes will be sufficient justifica- 
tion for its appearance. 

The first passage for comment is in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
iv.2. I believe that the new translation is incomplete, and to that 
extent incorrect. The second instance occurs in the Gospel of 
St. John, ii. 4. I believe that, in choosing a new reading, a literal 
translation should not be passed over in favor of an uncertain 
interpretation. The third passage is in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Hebrews, xi. 7. Here, it seems, the new translation, in its at- 
tempt to be more readable, has lost some of the meaning of the 
Challoner, Vulgate, and original text. 
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St. Matthew, iv. 2 


First of all, for the sake of clarity, let us set down the old and 
new English readings and the Vulgate and Greek texts also: 


Newly Revised Text (1941): ‘And after fasting forty days and 
forty nights, he was hungry.” 

Challoner Revision (1749): “And when he had fasted forty 
days and forty nights, afterwards 
he was hungry.” 

Vulgate Version: “Et, cum ieiunasset quadraginta 
diebus et quadraginta noctibus, 
postea esuriit.”’ 

Greek Text: Kai vyorevoas juépas teccepdxovTa 
kal vixras teocepdxovra varepov 
éreivacer. 


The differences are at once evident between the two English 
texts. The new reading has omitted the adverb “afterwards,”’ 
and substituted a participial phrase ‘‘after fasting forty days and 
forty nights’ for the complete temporal clause of the Challoner 
text. By employing this temporal clause the Challoner version 
translates quite literally the Vulgate text: Et, cum ieiunasset 
quadraginta diebus et quadraginta noctibus.”’ And this tem- 
poral clause in Latin is a correct and ordinary rendering of the 
Greek aorist participle vycreicas, following the rule that the 
action of an aorist participle in the Greek of the New Testament 
ordinarily precedes, in time, the action of the main verb. The 
whole four-word English clause, “‘when he had fasted,” is derived 
therefore from the one Greek participle. The new revision sub- 
stitutes, as we have observed, the participial phrase ‘‘after fast- 
ing (forty days and forty nights).’”’ This phrase is also correctly 
derived from the Greek aorist participle. Nor will I argue that of 
itself it is necessarily less clear than the Challoner clause. Though 
one might remark that, since ordinarily hunger not only follows a 
fast but begins with it and is aggravated during it, the casual 
reader would be inclined, more easily by the simple participial 
phrase than by the temporal clause, to conclude that this was 
true also in the case of Christ. Whereas, in point of fact, we 
know that the hunger of Christ did not begin with the forty 
days’ fast, nor was it aggravated during those forty days. He 
began to hunger only after those forty days and nights had com- 
pletely passed, and He allowed His bodily needs to reassert them- 
selves. Whence do we come by this latter information? Not 
by reading it into the text but by following the common tradi- 
tional interpretation of this verse. And whence did the Fathers 
and subsequent interpreters derive their information? Again 
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not by reading it into the text but by drawing it out of the text, 
and notably and mainly out of the last part of the text represented 
by the two Greek words: orepov émcivace. My main con- 
tention, then, with the new English translation is its incomplete- 
ness, its failure to translate the Greek word torepov. 

In the first place, this Greek word is a critically certain read- 
ing. To my knowledge, no worthwhile Greek manuscript omits 
it. Next let us observe that it will not help matters to speculate 
as to what the original Hebrew or Aramaic reading of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel was, or what Hebrew word or phrase is represented 
by the word iorepov in the Greek translation. Such an effort in 
our present state of knowledge would remain just speculation. 
We have only the Greek translation of St. Matthew’s Gospel.! 
We are safe in saying that the translator inserted the word tcrepov 
to convey a definite meaning, a meaning which would not be 
sufficiently conveyed if this word were omitted.? Evidently 
St. Jerome, by personal translation or at least by approval of 
the then existent Latin translation, believed that the Greek would 
be insufficiently rendered by a mere temporal clause and the main 
verb. He judged it necessary to translate torepov by ‘‘postea.” 
He was not alone in his judgment. The Syriac Version translates 
the idea in torepov by the words, “‘postremo vero.’’* And it 
might be well, in referring to these ancient versions, to keep before 
our minds the pertinent observation in Prolog. VI of Walton’s 
Polyglot Bible: ‘“‘No one will deny that an examination of the 
ancient versions which vindicated authority in the holy, early 
Church, sheds a great deal of light, when one is trying to ascer- 
tain the true sense of Scripture in doubtful and obscure passages.’’* 
Coming more nearly to our own times and confining ourselves 
to English translations, we see that not only the Challoner 

1 We are leaving aside in our present discussion the fact that some excellent schol- 
ars (Lagrange, Ruffini, Pirot) hold that not only the original Aramaic, but its Greek 
translation also, was inspired. But this question need not occupy us nor do our 
arguments hinge on its outcome. 

2 The same neuter adjective form Uerepov is used adverbially in six other places in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel (xxi. 29, 32, 37; xxii. 27; xxv. 11; xxvi. 60), and in each in- 
stance it connotes a very definite meaning, which, according to the context, is ren- 
dered by the Vulgate either ‘‘postea”’ or ‘‘novissime.”” 

*“Et ieiunavit quadraginta diebus et quadraginta noctibus: postremo vero 
esuriit.” Cf. text and Latin translation in “‘S. S. Biblia Polyglotta” (B. Waltonius, 
rr Cfr., ibid., for their relative value, the following texts and 


Ethiopian: ‘Et cum ieiunasset dies quadraginta et quadraginta noctes, 
tum postea esuriit.”’ 


Arabic: “Et ieiunavit quadraginta diebus et quadraginta noctibus 
et esuriit tandem.” 
Persian: “‘Quadraginta noctium et quadraginta dierum ieiunio suscepto, 


in fine esuriit.”’ 
‘“Preterea versionium antiquarum et quz auctoritatem in Ecclesia pura et 
primeva obtinebant, collatio, ad verum Scripture sensum in dubiis et obscuris 
eliciendum, multum lucis adferre nemo negaverit”’ (Joc. cit.). 
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Revision, but its predecessor, the Rheims Version of 1582, trans- 
lates the “‘postea”’ (Yorepov) of the Vulgate by ‘‘afterward.” 
The Rheims Version reads: ‘“‘And when he had fasted forty 
days and forty nights, afterward he was hungry.’ Centuries 
before the Rheims Version, the Anglo-Saxon Translation (made, 
according to J. Bosworth, from the Vetus Itala or ancient Latin 
Version which pre-dated St. Jerome) expressed the original even 
more forcefully: ‘And when he fasted forty days and forty 
nights, afterwards he began (ongan) to hunger.’® Here the 
translator not only expresses the adverb ‘‘afterwards”’ (syddan) 
but, guided evidently by the traditional interpretation and per- 
haps by a comparison of the original Greek aorist éreivacey, gives 
that aorist explicitly what it often has by implication in a con- 
text—that is, an ingressive idea or reference to the beginning of 
the action. In so doing, he leaves absolutely no doubt as to 
the sense of the verse. Why have the translators, consistently 
from the earliest centuries of the Church, thought it necessary to 
render the Greek Yorepov, or its Vulgate equivalent ‘“‘postea,”’ 
by a corresponding equivalent? Because without it the complete 
sense of the verse is not conveyed. Tradition has built its exege- 
sis of this verse mainly on the strength of this one word. It has 
consistently concluded from the “afterwards” that the hunger did 
not affect Christ before. Only when those forty days and nights 
were finished did Jesus begin to be hungry. It will suffice, in 
proof of these statements, to quote a few of the authoritative 
and early writers of the Church: 


St. Gregory of Nyssa: ‘‘When he (Christ) had remained for forty 
days fasting, afterwards he was hungry. For when he willed, he 
gave to nature its power of performing its functions.””” 

St. Cyril of Alexandria: ‘Furthermore, when he had fasted as 








5 Cfr. Prof. J. Bosworth’s Preface in ‘“‘The Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels in 
Parallel Columns with the Versions of Wycliffe and Tyndale,” by J. Bosworth and G. 
Waring (London, 1888). Present translation made from this work. 

6 The principal non-Catholic English translations have also consistently rendered 
Serepov by an English equivalent. We are placing them here in the footnotes rather 
than in the body of the article, since it might be argued that these translators were 
not necessarily guided by the Catholic traditional exegesis of the verse, and indeed 
might even reject it entirely, and hence the fact that they translated the adverb 
might not mean that they deemed it necessary to the sense of the verse. Tosuch an 
objection one can answer that their consistent translation of the word at least proves 
that they did not regard it as unimportant: 

Revised Protestant Version (1881): ‘And when he had fasted forty days 
and forty nights, he afterward hungered.”’ 

Authorized Protestant Version (1611): ‘And when he had fasted forty 
days and forty nights, he was afterward an hungred.”’ 

Tyndale (1526): ‘And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, 
at the last he was an hungred.”’ 

Wycliffe (1389): ‘And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, 
afterward he hungride.”’ 

7 Oratio iv de Beatitudinibus, in P. G., XLIV, 1238. 
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much as was necessary, and without food and drink had preserved, 
by divine power, his flesh incorrupt, scarcely then at last did he allow 
it (his flesh) to suffer what was natural to it. For it is said that he 
was hungry. But why, I ask, was he hungry? Namely, that by 
both (i.e., his divinely sustained fast and his natural hunger after- 
wards) he might show that he was at the same time God and man.’”* 

St. Hilary: ‘‘He did not hunger for the food of men but for their 
salvation: for he hungered after (post) forty days, not during (im) 
the forty days. Mt. iv. 2.’ 

St. John Chrysostom: ‘‘When he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, afterwards he was hungry: thus furnishing an opportunity 
to the devil of approaching, so that having met up with him he 
might show us how we must overcome and vanquish him. . . . For, 
since he wished to draw the devil into battle, he made known to him 
that he was hungry.’’”” 

St. Jerome: ‘‘And when he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, afterwards he was hungry. And the tempter coming said 
to him: If thou art the Son of God. ... He permitted his body to 
hunger so that the devil might have an opportunity of tempting 
him.” 

St. Augustine: ‘After forty days he was hungry. It was in his 
power never to hunger. But then how would he be tempted?’’™ 


St. Peter Chrysologus: ‘‘And when he had fasted forty days and 
forty nights, afterwards he was hungry. This is not a sign of weak- 
ness, but a conspicuous mark of power. For when he (St. Matthew) 
says: ‘afterwards he was hungry (postea esuriit),’ he proves that 
for forty days and forty nights he (Christ) was not hungry. Hence, 
Christ does not grow weary with fasting nor hunger on account of 
need, but Christ hungered so that the devil might find ground for 
tempting him. For to the fasting Christ he did not dare approach, 
sensing that one fasting in such a manner was God, not man. Then 
did this crafty tempter sense that Christ was man, then did he be- 
lieve that he was a mortal and could be tempted when he saw him 
hunger.” !* 


To follow this traditional explanation through the centuries 
would require too much space. We shall conclude by citing one 
or two of the later links in the unbroken chain.'* Maldonatus 


8 Ad reginas de recta fide oratio altera, in P. G., LX XVI, 1383. 

®° Comment. in Matt. cap. tii, in P. L., IX, 928. 

10 Hom. xiii in Matt., in P. G., LVII, 209. 

11 Comment. in Matt., lib. I, in P. L., X XVI, 31. 

12 Ennar. in Ps. xc, in P. L., XX XVII, 1164. 

13 Sermo xi de jejunio et tentationibus Christi, in P. L., LIT, 221. 

14 The opinion of Cajetanus, who held that Christ hungered for the forty days, 
is labeled by Suarez as singular. And, although others would judge it more leni- 
ently, the same Suarez calls it improbable and at least temerarious (improbabilis et 
temeraria ut minimum, videtur). And he adds that, unless we want to do violence 
to the text, the word ‘“‘postea”’ sufficiently signifies that Christ did not hunger be- 
fore the forty days were completed (Disp. xxix, Sermo ii, in III St. Tho., Q. xli, art. 
4, in Opera Omnia, XIX. Parisiis. 1860). 
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(d. 1583), one of the greatest commentators of the Gospels, says: 
“Afterwards he was hungry (postea esurtit): indicates that be- 
fore the space of forty days he did not hunger.” And in our own 
day Vostéremarks: “It is carefully to be noted that Jesus did not 
experience hunger until after the forty days; thus expressly S. 
Matthew: ‘afterwards he was hungry, torepov éreivacer.’’’® 

This testimony will suffice to convince the reader that the Greek 
word terepor (or its Latin or other equivalent which has always 
been retained) has influenced principally, if indeed it has not been 
the sole factor to influence, the traditional exegesis of this verse.” 
That adverb was inserted to convey a definite meaning. Trans- 
lators have consistently recognized that fact. The Fathers, in 
commenting on the passage, have recognized it, as have those who 
came after the Fathers. It seems to me, therefore, that the new 
translation is unjustified in resorting to an omission which runs 
contrary to the tenor of tradition in translation and interpreta- 
tion. Nor will it help matters to say that this notion is con- 
tained in the participial phrase, “after fasting forty days 
and forty nights.’”” As we have shown above, this newly 
proposed English phrase is derived, and correctly so, from the 
aorist participle vyreicas. The translator of St. Matthew’s 
original Aramaic knew that the Greek participle conveyed such a 


meaning. If he judged that the participle sufficiently expressed 
the Aramaic of St. Matthew, he would not have taken the trouble 
to add torepov. The fact that he did add it shows that he in- 
tended it to fulfill a purpose. That purpose, we trust, has been 
made clear in the course of his discussion. 


St. John, ii. 4 


Newly Revised Text: “What wouldst thou have me do, 
woman?” 

Challoner Revision: ‘‘Woman, what is that to me and to 
thee?” 

Vulgate Version: “Quid mihi et tibi est, mulier?”’ 

Greek Text: Ti enol cai col, yivar; 


Idiomatic phrases and forms of speech are common in every 
language. Usually they are catch-combinations of words whose 
meaning is determined by common usage. Sometimes the mean- 
ing of them is one, and hence obvious and clear. In such instances 


% “Postea esuriit. Indicat ante spatium quadraginta dierum non esuriisse.’”” Com- 
ment. in Mt., iv. 2. Comment. in Quattuor Evangelistas. T. I. Moguntia, 1862. 

16 “Attente notandum est Iesum non expertum esse famem nisi post quadraginta 
dies; ita diserte Mth: vorepov exeivacey, postea esuriit.”” p. 58 “‘De Baptismo, 
Tentatione, et Transfiguratione Iesu.”” Fr. J. Vosté. Rome, 1934. 

17 The passage from St. Luke, iv. 2: ‘And when they were ended, he was hungry 
(Et, consummatis illis, esuriit.),’’ also lends solid support to this exegesis. 
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it is proper, in a translation, to render sense for sense even though, 
in so doing, a certain departure from the word order of the original 
be necessary. 

However, there are many idioms in ancient languages whose ex- 
act meaning is uncertain. This uncertainty may result from the 
nature of the idiom itself, or from the fact that its meaning is not 
one but multiple, and is determined by the attendant circum- 
stances and manner in which it is used. The passage in St. 
John, ii. 4, is of such a nature. 

Since St. John is rendering an Aramaic original dictum of Christ, 
we may confine ourselves for the present to the idiom of that lan- 
guage. And since the Aramaic bears such a very close affinity to 
Hebrew, its use in this latter language will be valid for our present 
study. The Hebrew expression occurs six times in the Old Testa- 
ment, and its Greek equivalent five times in the New Testament, 
outside the present instance."* In every case where it is used 
in the original text it seems to indicate consistently a disagree- 
ment or difference of viewpoint between the speaker and the one 
spoken to. Yet, its final and complete meaning depends on the 
context, the circumstances and manner in which it is uttered. 
That the expression takes on these different shades of meaning ac- 
cording to the context cannot have escaped the mind of such a 
proficient Hebrew and Greek scholar as St. Jerome. Neverthe- 
less, he has consistently translated both the Hebrew and Greek 
phrase by the Latin: ‘Quid mihi (nobis) et tibi (vobis) est?” 
The fact that he translates the phrase quite literally without at- 
tempting to give a more exact Latin sense equivalent would 
seem to indicate that in each instance he thought that the basic 
meaning was sufficiently clear in the Latin, or at least that any 
alternative translation he might propose was not certain, and that 
in such an instance it were better to keep the literal one.’ Sub- 
sequent translators for many centuries quite consistently followed 

1% Old Testament: Judges, xi. 12; II Samuel, xvi. 10, xix. 23; I Kings, xvii. 18; 
II Kings, iii. 13; II Chronicles, xxxv. 21. 

New Testament: Matt., viii. 29; Mark, i. 24, v. 7; Luke, iv. 34, viii. 28. 

19 T am aware that it may be objected that St. Jerome was not infallible, and that 
there are not a few instances of his too literal translation. However, the authority of 
St. Jerome is here cited as only one strong link in an ever-extending chain. That 
chain, with very few exceptions, reaches up to the period of the Renaissance and 
Protestant Revolution. The Wycliffe Version of 1389 had still retained the literal 
“‘What to me and to thee, thou woman?” Erasmus, however, in his Latin transla- 
tion of 1516, substituted the reading: ‘‘Quid mihi tecum est, mulier?’”’ The phrase 
“Quid mihi et tibi” perhaps grated on his finely attuned literary ear. Tyndale, 
who was not a little influenced by the work of Erasmus, also substituted an analogous 
reading: ‘‘Woman, what have I to do with thee?” He was followed by most subse- 
quent non-Catholic transiators. And finally Catholic translators began more com- 
monly to insert different interpretations into the text. An exception must be men- 
tioned however, in the recently published work of Father Spencer, O.P. (“The 
New Testament,” edited by C. J. Callan, O.P., and J. A. McHugh, O.P., New York 
City, 1937), who has retained the literal translation ‘“‘What is there to me and to 
thee?” 
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the same procedure. Confining our attention to the English 
translations we find that the Anglo-Saxon Version has the literal 
rendering: ‘“What is tomeandtothee?”” The Wycliffite Versions 
also retain the same literal reading. And finally the Rheims 
Version has the same reading. The footnote which, in this 
Rheims Version of 1582, is appended to this verse of St. John 
expresses succinctly the main justification for a literal translation: 
‘““*What is to me and to thee?’ Because this speech is subject to 
divers senses, we keep the words of our text, lest by turning it into 
any English phrase we might straiten the Holy Ghost’s intention 
to some certain sense either not intended or not only intended, 
and so take away the choice and indifference from the reader, 
whereof, in Holy Scripture specially, all translators must beware.” 
This very pertinent observation is supplemented with a reference 
to the same verse in the general Preface to the Version: ‘‘More- 
over we presume not in hard places to mollify the speeches or 
phrases, but religiously keep them word for word, and point for 
point, for fear of missing, or restraining the sense of the Holy 
Ghost to our fantasy as.... ‘What to me and thee, Woman?’”’ 

This and similar translations which do not depart substantially 
from the literal wording leave the reader and student the pos- 
sibility of choosing one of the several interpretations which may 
be derived from the text. It is for this very reason that commen- 
taries on Sacred Scripture are necessary, and that homilies are 
preached from the pulpit. In them, points of the text which 
are obscure or difficult in the translation are paraphrased or ex- 
plained in the light of tradition and Biblical science. This seems 
to have been the procedure followed by the early Fathers and 
subsequent writers. My contention, therefore, is not that the 
new translation is incorrect, but that it is dubious and that in 
such a case the literal translation of the Vulgate, Anglo-Saxon and 
Rheims Versions, sanctioned by centuries of usage, should not be 
departed from.” 

J. Bourlier in a rather lengthy article (‘‘Les Paroles de Jésus a Cana,” in Revue 
Biblique, VI, 405-422) admits that traditionally, especially in more remote times, 
the translation of this passage has been literal. Knowing this and observing the 
modern attempts to insert interpretations into the text (his own among them), he 
attempts to justify the conflict by reflecting, with regard to the literal transla- 
tions of the early centuries: ‘‘S’ils en ont usé ainsi, c’est que sans doute ils pouvaient 
compter qu’avec un peu d’aide leurs lecteurs saisiraient le sens de l’original sans trop 
de difficulté. Mais le lecteur francais, si étranger de toute facon au milieu dans lequel 
l’Evangile a fait son apparition, mf d’ailleurs par un instinct impérieux de clarté, ne 
saurait se contenter de ce mode de traduction” (p. 406). Such an observation, 
ingenious as it may seem to be, is not apt to solve the difficulty. One may question, 
I am sure, whether the ordinary inhabitants (one should except such distinguished 
ladies as Paula and her daughter Eustochium who in their study of Hebrew benefited 
from the special tutorship of St. Jerome) of Rome and the Western world in the period 
we are discussing were any more conversant with the intricacies and delicate shades 


of meaning in Hebrew idioms than are modern Frenchmen and Englishmen. 
* Neither, we contend, should the literal reading have been departed from by 
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We have remarked that the new translation is a dubious inter- 
pretation. To substantiate this statement one need only refer 
the reader to the several articles which have presented the text in 
question, its difficulties, and proposed solutions.*! . J. Bourlier 
has summed up this divergence of interpretation thus: ‘One 
could not find easily in the Gospel another passage which has 
occasioned attempted interpretations at once so numerous, so 
divergent, and finally so little comforting to the intellect.’ 
The multiplicity and diversity of these interpretations, no one of 
which perhaps can definitely be labeled as wrong, attests to the 
uncertainty that surrounds the idiom in this particular verse. 
The fact of this uncertainty alone should drive a translator to- 
wards the literal reading which, though it grate somewhat on 
English ears, excludes no one of the several interpretations. 
And if it be obscure, we may comfort ourselves with the thought 
that many who read it or heard it read in the inspired Greek of 
St. John may not have been more certain of its specific meaning 
than we are. For in addition to its very infrequent use in Greek, 
much of its meaning, in the admission of all scholars, was con- 
veyed by the manner in which Christ uttered the words. 


On the other hand, the present new reading will hardly be 
comforting to those preachers who may wish to use the filial 
liberty accorded them of choosing in doubtful passages any one of 
several probable interpretations. They will find themselves 
in the rather embarrassing position of having to read from the 
pulpit a very clear and recently selected translation, and then 
informing the people that, in their estimation, the translation 
does not accord with the original Greek. It seems to me that it 
would be better to make the slight change necessary in the Chal- 
loner Version to secure the literal reading: ‘‘What is to me and to 
thee?”’—or perhaps in a more readable way ‘“‘What is there to me 
and to thee?” By so doing several objectives would be accom- 
plished. First, it would make for greater adherence to the sacred 
order of the sacred words of the original text. Secondly, it 
would obviate the quasi-sanction of certain translation which 
might appear to be given to a probable interpretation which, 


Challoner, as it was, by inserting the word ‘‘that’’ to make the text read: “What 
is that to me and to thee?” For in so doing he also narrows down the phrase to one 
of the several interpretations which does not have great support. 

21 Besides the many commentaries which treat the verse the following articles 
(in addition to the work of J. Bourlier and the several French writers mentioned by 
him) may be mentioned: E. Power, S.J., in Verbum Domini, II (1922), 129-135; 
Alfred Durand, ‘“‘Recherches de Science Religieuse,’’ III (1912), 157 sqq.; F. C. 
Burkitt, in Journal of Theological Studies, XIII (1912), 594 sqq. 

22 “On ne trouverait pas ais¢ément dans l’Evangile un autre passage qui ait donne 
lieu a des essais d’interprétation a la fois aussi nombreux, aussi divergents, et finale- 
ment aussi peu reposants pour l’esprit”’ (op. cit., 407). 
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among several others, is perhaps less well-known.”* ‘Thirdly, it 
would remove the inconsistency which is evident in the procedure 
of inserting a different interpretation into the text each time a 
Revision is made. 


Hebrews, xi. 7 


Newly Revised Version: ‘By faith, Noe, having been warned 
concerning things not seen as yet, pre- 
pared with pious fear an ark in which to 
save his household. Having thus con- 
demned the world, he was made heir of 
the justice which is through faith.” 

Challoner Revision: “By faith, Noe, having received an 
answer concerning those things which 
as yet were not seen, moved with fear, 
framed the ark for the saving of his 
house, by the which he condemned the 
world; and was instituted heir of the 
justice which is by faith.” 

Vulgate Version: “Fide Noe responso accepto de iis, que 
adhuc non videbantur, metuens aptavit 
arcam in salutem domus suz, per quam 
damnavit mundum: et justitie, que 
per fidem est, heres est institutus.” 

Greek Text: Ilioree xpnuariobeis NG&e epi trav 
undérw Breropuevwv, evaBnbeis xateoked- 
acev kiBwrov eis owrnpiav tov oikov 
airod, &’ HS Karéxpwev Tov Kdcpor, 
kal THS Kata mictw dixavoc byns eyévero 
KAnpovopos. 


It seems to me that the new translation, in its attempt to be more 
readable, has lost some of the meaning which is in the original text. 
The relative js in the Greek might refer grammatically to ziore, 
xeBwrdv OF owrnpiav. Traditionally, however, it has been re- 
ferred either to ricre or x.Bwrav. Regardless of which of the two 
antecedents is chosen, the sense is clear, namely, by means of (dc) 


23T say less well-known, referring to the infrequency of its citation by modern 
authors. Though the question of the intrinsic value of this interpretation does not 
enter into the present discussion in any specific way, it might be remarked that the 
new reading seems to have little or no support from Scriptural parallels. Such is the 
admission of Father Power (op. cit.), who interprets this passage much the same 
way by: “Quid vis a me?” And though the same writer may have had other 
extra-Biblical examples at hand to support his interpretation, he adduces only one 
[Wallace Budge, ‘‘The Book of Governors of Thomas Bishop of Marga’”’ (died a. 
842), London, 1893, lib. IV, C. 19, Syriac, I, 231, English, II, 436], in which occur 
the words: ‘Quid mihi et tibi?’’ It seems to me that he assumes, but does not 
— that in these words of the example the only possible meaning is: ‘Quid a me 
vis?” 
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his act of faith in believing God’s communication (or by means of 
his constructing the ark believing in God) Noe accomplished two 
things. First, he condemned the world, or, as St. Thomas says, 
showed that worldlings who did not believe in God were con- 
demnable. Secondly, he became, under God’s disposition, heir 
to that justice which is by faith; that is, Noe by his act of believ- 
ing (or his construction of the ark through faith) perpetuated on 
the earth the justice of Adam, Henoch, etc.; or, as other commen- 
tators have it, Noe, already in a state of justice, merited by his 
act of faith an increase of true justice. In the Vulgate and Chal- 
loner Versions (both of which follow the Greek text literally) 
it is plain that both of these effects (7.e., Noe’s condemnation 
of the world and his becoming heir) are attributed to their instru- 
mental cause expressed in the relative phrase, &’js. The new 
translation merely states the fact that Noe was constituted heir, 
leaving unexpressed what is clearly stated in the original text, 
namely, that Noe was made heir precisely by means of, or in vir- 
tue of, his act of faith. One is convinced more and more of the 
truth of St. Jerome’s dictum: ‘In Holy Scripture . . . the very 
order of the words is a sacrament.’ 


34 “Ego enim non solum fateor, sed libera voce profiteor, me in interpretatione 
Grecorum absque Scripturis sanctis, ubi et verborum ordo mysterium est, non ver- 
bum e verbo, sed sensum exprimere de sensu” (Epist. lvit, in P. L., XXII, 571). 








The Last Sunday after Pentecost 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“Amen I say to you, that this generation shall not pass away, till 
all these things be done’’ (Matt., xxiv. 34).—“‘Amen I say to you, 
this generation shall not pass away, till all things be done’’ (Luke, 

xxi. 32). 


The two texts quoted above are identical in meaning. The 
first belongs to the Gospel selection for the Last Sunday after 
Pentecost; the second, to that for the First Sunday of Advent. 

A previous paper’ illustrated the difficulties encountered by 
commentators in interpreting the text of St. Luke and in applying 
their varied interpretations to the Gospel of the First Sunday in 
Advent—a Gospel which concerns itself only with the Second 
Coming of Christ on the last day of the world. How could Our 
Lord declare that “this generation’’ should not pass away till all 
His prophecies of things immediately preceding the Last Judg- 
ment be fulfilled? 

Apropos of this Gospel (prophetic only of the Last Day), one 
might think it strange that the Gospel should be chosen to in- 
augurate Advent, the beginning of the Liturgical Year. And, 
indeed, it would appear that, in the time of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the Gospel was taken from St. Matthew, xxi.5sqq. Inthe Saint’s 
“Sermo III’’? for the First Sunday we find these opening words: 
“Ecce Rex tuus venit tibi mansuetus’” (Matt., xxi. 5). ‘‘Pro- 
phetia est de adventu Domini nostri Jesu Christi....’’ It was then 
the Second Sunday of Advent whose Gospel was from St. Luke 
(xxi. 25-33). At what time, and for what reason, this order was 
changed to the order we now have, I am not liturgist enough to 
say. But the seeming incongruity of the present order is the 
first topic treated by Bishop Bonomelli.* Having placed the 
Gospel selection from St. Luke, the Bishop said: ‘This is the 
Gospel for the First Sunday of Advent. Hearing these words 
falling from the lips of Jesus Christ, you would assuredly say that 
they had reference to the end of time, to the Last Judgment, with 


1 Cfr. “The First Sunday of Advent’’ in this Review (December, 1939). 

2? Divi Thome Aquinatis . . ., ‘““Sermones pro dominicis diebus . . .,”” edidit H. 
Hurter, S. Theol. et Philos. Doctor, ejusdem S. Theol. . . . C. R. Univers. Oenipont. 
Professor P. O.—Oeniponte, 1874. 

3 “‘New Series of Homilies for the Whole Year.’’ Translated by Right Rev. Thomas 
Sebastian Byrne, D.D., Bishop of Nashville (6 vols., New York City, 1909). 
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which the drama of this world will close. . . .You may be sur- 
prised that at this season the Church directs our thoughts to the 
second coming of Jesus Christ, when it should seem we ought to 
be preparing for His first coming; that she speaks to us of the 
majesty of the coming of the Supreme Judge, when we ought to 
be thinking of the extreme poverty and the unspeakable humilia- 
tions of the Divine Babe. Yet, my friends, nothing is more 
fitting. The thought of the Last Judgment should fill us with 
Salutary fear... . And is not this the best possible way to prepare 
ourselves to celebrate holily the first coming of Christ?” 

Turning our attention next to the Last Sunday after Pentecost, 
we find the Bishop placing a footnote after this treatment of 
verse 31: “I will not comment on the last verses of this Gospel 
because they are identical with those of the Gospel of St. Luke 
(xxi. 29-34) which I have explained in the second homily of 
Vol. I.” 


I 


The footnote quoted above from Bishop Bonomelli’s concluding 
volume of his Series of Homilies for the Whole Year will illustrate 
the close connection of the Gospels beginning and ending the 
Church Year. It is not easy to treat these two Gospels apart, 
yet this has to be done by a preacher, for this is the present order 
of the Gospels in the Church Year. 

In the first Gospel in Volume I of his Gospels of the Sundays 
and Festivals, Dr. Ryan did just what the Bishop did, namely, he 
treats the text as practically an individual one; but when he 
comes, at the close of Volume II (7.e., the ‘“Twenty-Fourth Sun- 
day after Pentecost), he similarly remarks: ‘‘The remaining 
verses of this passage of St. Matthew, which coincide almost word 
for word with those of the extracts from St. Luke, xxi. 25-33, are 
already explained in the notes on the Gospel for the First Sunday 
of Advent.” 

We thus perceive that we confront a somewhat complicated 
situation so far as the preacher is concerned, who cannot find 
time for such distinctions of treatment or for references from one 
unprinted sermon to another unprinted sermon. 

Another difficulty faces the preacher in the fact that in both of 
these Gospels he confronts the text which, under slightly variant 
forms, I have placed at the head of this paper. Having quoted 
from Bishop Bonomelli and Dr. Ryan,‘ let me now give their ex- 
planations of the two similar texts. Bishop Bonomelli, however, 


4“The Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals.’”” By Cornelius J. Ryan, D.D. 
(Dublin, 1918). 
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was not writing a commentary but a sermon—a distinction to be 
borne inmind. He wrote: 


“Some may find it difficult to understand these words of Our 
Lord: ‘Amen, I say to you, this generation shall not pass away till 
all things be fulfilled,’ from which it would seem that the generation 
of men living at the time of Christ would witness the end of the 
world, which is manifestly false. 

“But the difficulty is easily solved. The phrase, ‘This generation 
shall not pass away,’ may be understood of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and indeed there were many living at the time of Christ 
who witnessed that fearful catastrophe. But if this interpretation 
does not seem wholly conformable to the strict sense of the words of 
Christ, we may give another, which is more conformable and removes 
all doubt. ‘This generation shall not pass away,’ that is, these 
descendants of Abraham, this Jewish nation, shall not cease to 
exist until Jerusalem is destroyed and the end of the world is come; 
and it is a singular and solitary fact in the history of all peoples, 
that this Jewish nation, scattered over the face of the earth, remains 
to this day and will continue to remain, a distinct people in the midst 
of all other peoples, as an abiding and visible proof that not a syllable 
of Christ’s words shall be unfulfilled.” 


Writing as a preacher, the Bishop safeguards his hearers from 
too formidable a cogitation by his own kindly expression: ‘But 
the difficulty is easily solved.”’ If the given solution should still 
leave some minds perplexed, he goes on to admit that it may ‘“‘not 
seem wholly conformable to the strict sense of the words of 
Christ,’’ but that there is another solution “‘which is more com- 
mon and removes all doubt.” The listener who should still find 
himself somewhat puzzled, would hardly comment to friends on 
his own mental bewilderment due (he might justly feel) to some 
lack of training or of insight. I have italicized the words, “‘re- 
moves all doubt.” 

In my previous paper' I quoted the solution of Dr. Ryan at 
some length, but may meet a desire of my readers by quoting here 
his concluding words: 


“The ‘generation’ which is to continue to the end of time is the 
race of the Jews. .. . In v. 24, Christ had foretold the ruin of Jeru- 
salem and the overthrow of the Jews as a distinct nation: He now 
predicts that as a distinct race or people they shall continue to exist 
‘till all things be fulfilled.’ ”’ 


For a larger number of solutions, I may refer my readers to Dr. 
Callan’s work' already quoted in my previous paper. 
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II 


We may next consider some of the methods adopted by preach- 
ers for treating our somewhat difficult text, whether for the First 
Sunday of Advent or for the Last Sunday after Pentecost. 

In his volume entitled ‘‘Pentecost Preaching’’® Father Devine 
selects “‘The Universal judgment” as topic for the Last Sunday 
after Pentecost. He avoids the difficult text (or texts) heading the 
present paper, by remarking in his second paragraph: “In a 
short sermon [but it runs to over 2500 words] there is not time to 
discuss the question as to which of the signs applies to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and which to the Judgment Day, or to 
comment upon them. It will be sufficient for us to know that the 
one is the figure or shadow of the other; that the terrors of the fall 
of Jerusalem are but a faint picture of the terrors of the Last Day.”’ 
But does this “figure or shadow’’—somewhat like the poet’s line: 
“Coming events cast their shadows before’’—quite meet our (or 
the congregation’s) difficulty in respect of our text, ‘‘this genera- 
tion’? It would seem to be helpful to settle this question first 
of all. 

We may next look at Bishop Landrieux’s “‘Courtes gloses sur les 
Evangiles du dimanche.”* Two points in his brief preface may 
be signalized here: (a) he undertakes ‘‘a simple and practical 
study which explains the letter and fixes its meaning in order to 
draw thence its lesson’’; and (b) he trusts that ‘‘this modest con- 
tribution to the apostolate of the Gospel could be used, especially 
on Sundays, in parishes, for a reading of a few minutes, for the 
sake of those who habitually attend the Low Mass and never 
hear the word of God.” He thus attempts simplicity and prac- 
ticality in his exegesis—two necessary features of any discourse 
to be delivered to the good folk who never attend the “‘high”’ or 
‘“‘parochial’’ Mass. But the closing words may give us pause. 
It would thus appear that the good folk who go only to the Low 
Mass in France (or in the Bishop’s Diocese of Dijon?) never hear 
an instruction on the law of God—the danger which our Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore desired to escape by its stringent 
decree which I quoted in my previous paper.’ 

Meanwhile, the Bishop’s book is intended first of all for the 
convenience of the clergy, since each chapter of the ‘‘Courtes 
gloses”’ is preceded by the Gospel both in Latin and in French. 
Having thus made the text clear, the Bishop seems to wish that 
what he has written should not merely be studied by the priests 


5 “Pentecost Preaching.’’ _By the Rev. Arthur Devine, C.P. (London, 1908). 

* “Courtes gloses sur les Evangiles du dimanche.’’ Par Mgr. Landrieux (Paris, 
1917, page 419). 

7 Cfr. ‘The First Sunday of Advent”’ in this Revizw (December, 1939), p. 241. 
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for an original instruction to the people, but should be itself read 
to the congregation. It is in this light that my comments are to 
be viewed. 

His “‘lecture’’ for the First Sunday of Advent is titled: ‘La fin 
du Monde.” The title not only declares the topic but as well 
interprets the Gospel selection. But the fairly long reading 
(nearly 3000 words) nowhere tackles, nor even mentions, our 
difficult text. The people may hear it in the Gospel selection, but 
they do not meet it again in the ‘‘lecture.”’ Still, they may have 
heard it the previous week. 

The “‘reading’’ assigned to the Last Sunday after Pentecost 
deals, properly enough, with “La ruine de Jérusalem.” Of 
course, our difficult text reappears in the French translation 
(presumably read to the congregation) of the Gospel. But now 
the Bishop first devotes a page to the events that led up to Our 
Lord’s twofold prophecy and the questions concerning the Temple 
and the Last Day. It is thus an enlightening introduction to the 
Gospel itself. And then the Bishop adds: 


“In the Jewish mentality, Jerusalem could not disappear save in 
a cataclysm that should sink the whole world. And, in fact, in the 
Gospel there is a certain connection in the two events. Our Lord 
seems to make one a symbol of the other, and to point analogous 
prognostics for both. We could say that He made an abstraction 
from the time, and that He saw, as it were on the same drawing- 
board, the ruin of Jerusalem and the end of the world. He speaks 
of the near fate of Jerusalem as if He forthwith saw behind it the 
catastrophe of the Last Day. Indeed, a thing somewhat like that 
happens to each one of us when we die; time counts for naught, and 
our resurrection will be for us the awakening of the next morning.® 
This twofold preoccupation in thought and, further still, the gaps 
in an abridged text, leave some obscurity [italics mine] in the Gospel 
for this day and the Gospel for the First Sunday of Advent. Also, 
for greater clearness, after having spoken of the Last Day in the 
first pages of this book, I shall now lay stress on the destruction of 
Jerusalem.” 


Without commenting directly upon our difficult text, he never- 
theless appears to make direct comment somewhat needless 
through the illustration I have quoted above. I still venture to 
think, however, that he might well have repeated our difficult 


* The French text is: ‘En réalité, c’est bien un peu comme cela pour chacun de 
nous. Quand on est mort, le temps ne compte plus, et la résurrection sera pour nous 
le réveil du lendemain matin.’’ I do not understand the Bishop’s illustration. His 
language might seem to imply that between the day of one’s death and the day of 
the general resurrection there is a gap in time which a ‘“‘departed’”’ soul does not 
recognize as a gap. What about purgatory, heaven and hell intervening between 
the day of one’s death and the day of the General Judgment? 
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text somewhere in his fairly long illustration. He refers to an 
“abridged text’’ given us in the Gospel narrative, to its various 
gaps that disturb its sequence, etc. But it would seem that he 
could well have associated the abridged text or texts, the gaps, 
etc., with the phrasing of our difficult text in order thus to illus- 
trate why the text does appear so difficult to us of to-day. If 
this were done, the hearers would thus probably carry away 
with them some (albeit perhaps a confused) notion that the 
difficulty had been met in an approved fashion. Even such a 
confused notion would be better than a detailing of the several 
conjectures indulged in by commentators—conjectures that 
seem to be mutually contradictory or exclusive. But now let us 
consider a few illustrations of how other folk try to meet the 
difficulty. 


Ill 


Coming closer to the question of how a preacher might best 
treat the difficult texts heading the present paper, I naturally 
think of the advice given by the famous homilist and competent 
Scripturist, Bishop von Keppler, in his work devoted to a homi- 
letic explanation of the Advent Epistles and Gospels.’ Its 
translator into English writes in his Preface: ‘“These exegetical- 
homiletic explanations appeared as a treatise in ‘Biblical Studies,’ 
a well-known critical and scientific publication edited by Dr. O. 
Bardenhewer of Munich, in codperation with other learned pro- 
fessors and ecclesiastics of Miinster, Bonn, Prague, Freiburg, 
Breslau and Tiibingen. .. .I can but hope that my attempt 
may. . .advance the cause which the author had so much at 
heart—the homily, 7.e., a sermon based on Scripture and per- 
meated with its doctrine and spirit.’”’ Appearing thus in a critical 
and scientific publication, the homily-minded Bishop’s work may 
claim scientific accuracy as well as homiletic helpfulness. 

The Bishop notes (page 29) that our text ‘‘has been a crux 
interpretum at all times; and the phrase is very differently inter- 
preted in the present day.’”’ I must condense the nearly three 
pages he devotes to our text. He does not accept these interpre- 
tations: (a) the generation contemporary with Our Lord; (b) 
the whole human race; (c) the Catholic Church; (d) ‘the evil 
and corrupt generation to which allusion is made elsewhere.” 
He adds: ‘Perhaps the suggestion made first by Jansen and then 
repeated by modern critics has most to be said for it: that the 
expression refers to the Jewish nation; this interpretation gives 
a sensible meaning to the phrase. The nation that hears these 


* “The Advent Epistles and Gospels Homiletically Explained’ (St. Louis, 1928). 
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words will witness their fulfillment: it will not only experience 
the judgment on Jerusalem, see it actually and suffer it, but it 
will continue to exist as a national wreck in the ocean of time, 
driven hither and thither by the tides of circumstance until the 
final dawn, the parousia: this would accord with the reading of 
Luke, xxi. 24, and Rom., xi. 25 f.”’ 

Nevertheless, he finds this solution of Jansen inadequate; for 
he continues: ‘Even this rendering is not entirely satisfactory, 
and no exegesis can solve the enigmatic character of the words.” 
His following remarks touch a chord somewhat similar to that 
already quoted from Bishop Landrieux. Having said that “‘no 
exegesis can solve the enigmatic character of the words,’’ he 
forthwith asks: 


“Is it required? Would it not beseem sound exegesis and homi- 
letics to confess that Our Lord’s manner of speech is intentionally 
dark and obscure and must remain so? The purpose of the whole 
prophetic passage and the closing protest is not, cannot be, a deter- 
mination of the exact time of its fulfillment; the intention is rather 
to impress both the first hearers, and then all who subsequently 
would come to know it, with the conviction of its certain fulfillment, 
so that they might never lose sight of the fact of that great day, and 
the possibility of its sudden arrival might be always present to their 
minds. With set purpose therefore does Our Lord make use of the 
indefinite word genea, which may apply equally to a present genera- 
tion as to the whole human race. The prophecy remains true for 
all time and important for each single generation. The meaning of 
the expression would be: this judgment shall befall the whole race 
of men and form the conclusion of their earthly history: nor is 
any generation immune from this imminent peril breaking in upon 
them; each in its day must reckon with this possibility and live in 
fear of the possible approach of judgment.”’ 


All of the argumentation concerning the true meaning of Our 
Lord’s declaration which has been thus far brought forward in 
this paper, indicates sufficiently that our text is obscure to the 
commentators. Does it follow that we may ‘“‘confess that Our 
Lord’s manner of speech is intentionally dark and obscure and 
must remain so’? How do we know that? Would not Dr. Cal- 
lan’s suggestion concerning the probable confusion in the texts of 
the Synoptics be of probable application here? Would not the 
“gaps”’ spoken of by Bishop Landrieux (as well as his other general 
suggestions) mayhap supply the right key to the enigmatic pas- 
sage? In brief, might not the preacher simply explain the dif- 
ficulty by suggesting that the Evangelists, or perhaps the early 
copyists, might have unintentionally arranged the sequences 
somewhat thoughtlessly? 
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An alternative course for a preacher is to choose, among the 
variant interpretations, the one which he deems the most prob- 
ably correct or the one that may easiest meet the general expecta- 
tion of a solution. 

In ‘The Pulpit Orator,”’ Father Zollner explains the text, in 
the ‘‘Homiletic Sketch’’ for the First Sunday of Advent, as fol- 
lows: ‘“This generation is the Jews. All other ancient peoples... 
have either disappeared altogether, or have been so amalgamated 
with other nations as to leave no trace of their existence. The 
Jews are the only exception. . .” (Vol. I, p. 27). In the similar 
sketch for the Last Sunday after Pentecost, he explains our text 
as referring ‘‘in the first place, to the destruction of Jerusalem... 
and in a remote sense also to the end of the world, because when 
it takes place many men will still be living’ (Vol. V, p. 433). 
This second explanation seems to assume that its hearers have 
retained in memory his explanation given about one year ahead, 
namely, on the First Sunday of Advent. The real succession 
occurs just one week later; and it would thus appear better to 
exchange the two explanations. 

One difficulty in this method lies in the fact that another 
preacher may inform the same congregation that other explana- 
tions are possible. Thus, Father Herbst!! seeks, “‘under the 
guidance of learned commentators on Holy Writ, to explain 
briefly and in the style of the simple homily the Gospel for each 
Sunday... . Many obscure passages of the Gospels will be made 
clear to the attentive reader...” (Introduction). For the First 
Sunday of Advent, we read: ‘The words, ‘this generation,’ in 
connection with the end of the world may mean the human race. 
Others, with St. Chrysostom, understand this expression to mean 
the new generation of faithful followers begotten by Christ. 
Others understand the words to mean age, or period of time, that 
period of time which was to elapse between Christ’s first and His 
second coming. As if He would say: ‘All these things shall 
happen before the final end of this age on which we have now 
entered.’’’ Which is the plan better suited to a general auditory? 

In his “Sermon Thoughts’’!? Father Dederichs contemplates a 
short sermon for which he supplies some thoughts that may aid 
the preacher. Naturally, for the First Sunday of Advent his 
topic is “The General Judgment,” and for the Last Sunday after 


10 “‘The Pulpit Orator.’”” By the Rev. John Evangelist Zollner. Translated from 
the German and adapted by the Rev. Augustine Wirth, O.S.B. (Pustet, 1916). 
11 “Readings and Reflections on the Gospels.’’ By Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 
(Pustet, 1937). 
12“Sermon Thoughts for Sundays and Holy Days.” By the Rev. William 
egy Adapted from the German by the Rev. Charles Cannon, O.S.B. (Her- 
er, 1 \ 
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Pentecost ‘“The End of the World.” In neither is there space for 
a suggestion concerning a good way of explaining our text. 
Father Geiermann, in his ‘‘Outline Sermons,’’?* treats respectively 
of “‘The Sanctification of Advent” and “‘The Last Day.” Neither 
Outline treats of our text. Some preachers prefer to preach on 
topics either selected from the Epistle or independent of the Gos- 
pel of the Sunday. Thus, while Father Elliott’ takes his text 
from the Gospel of the First Sunday of Advent, he treats ‘“The 
Virtue of Hope,” and in another sermon for the same day he 
takes his text from the Epistle and treats of ‘‘The Importance of 
Salvation.” His first sermon for the Last Sunday after Pentecost 
treats of ‘‘God’s Judgment on Sinners,” taking his text from the 
Gospel; his second, ‘‘God’s Judgment of the Just,” also takes its 
text from the Gospel. None of the four sermons deals with our 
text in any fashion. 

While avoidance of our topic solves no problem, it may leave 
our congregation in a curious—and perhaps a harmful—state of 
wonderment that the text of the day is passed over so lightly. 
Which, then, is the better course to pursue—that of some ex- 
planation of the difficult text, or that of merely reading it (accord- 
ing to Conciliar Decree) and letting it go ‘‘without note or com- 
ment”’ (in the style of the King James Bible) ? 


13 “Outline Sermons for Sundays and Feast Days.’’ By the Rev. Peter Geier- 
mann, C.SS.R. (Herder, 1929). 

14 “Parish Sermons . . . for All Sundays and Feasts of Obligation.” By Rev. 
Walter Elliott, C.S.P. (New York, 1913). 





The Devout Life through Catholic Action 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


It takes no demonstration to convince any thinking Catholic 
that he must at least in intention be a devout Catholic. For to 
intend less is to show himself not serious about the one thing 
necessary; since neither in Scripture nor in tradition nor in the 
practice of the Church can any warrant be found for religious 
security if anything less than the devout life is aimed at. But as 
actualized intentions tend to fall short of the ends sought, there 
has been a dearth of devout persons in every age of the Church, 
not excluding Apostolic times. The Church was always working 
towards that actualization of her objective, but in no age was she 
attaining it in most of her children. Still, this dearth of the 
devout life was not due to intrinsic obstacles, but purely to ex- 
trinsic obstacles. A similar thing happened in times past in re- 
gard to famine. While the general productivity of the earth was 
always sufficient to feed her children, people nevertheless starved 
in this or that locality for want of transportation facilities. So, 
in the Church the abundant life of grace was always humanly 
possible; for only outward, not inward, hindrances can debar 
any and all from living that abundant life. One hindrance can be 
a lack of sufficient preaching on the part of churchmen; another 
can be the failure of churchmen to provide the laity with con 
venient helps to the devout life in the way of adequate organiza 
tions. 

The beginnings and the slow growth of Catholic Action prove 
that the devout life in exceptional circumstances will not come by 
preachings alone; they prove also that no environmental ob- 
stacles can stand in the way of a widespread living of the devout 
life. Pope Pius X in 1903 set about to “restore all things in 
Christ”; and he urged daily or frequent Communion as the first 
means to the ultimate restoration in Christ of individuals, fami- 
lies, and States. Yet, nearly two decades passed and frequent 
Communion had not taken hold of the faithful in a dominant way 
outside of the consecrated life. Supposedly wise churchmen said 
daily Communion was not practicable for the laity at large. 
The inferior clergy of some countries went so far as to say that the 
good and well-meaning Pius X did not know general conditions; 
least of all did he know the peculiar conditions of their own 
particular country, when he declared early Communion pre- 
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ceptive. Even the most zealous preachers of daily Communion 
did not visualize working people in large numbers frequenting the 
altar in any but a relative sense. On Sundays? Perhaps, with 
an occasional worker at week-day Mass and Communion, to- 
gether with a goodly representation of workers by way of special 
event, as during a parish mission or a popular novena or triduum. 

Frequent Communion, and with it the devout life, needed a 
demonstration of its feasibility; and that demonstration was 
lacking all through the reign of Pius X as well as that of his suc- 
cessor, and on into the greater part of the reign of the late Pope. 
True, Pius X did strive for the Kingdom of Christ (restaurare 
omnia in Christo), and advocated early and frequent Commun- 
ion as the great means to bring it about. And Benedict XV 
strove for the ‘‘Peace of Christ.’”” Then came Pius XI and com- 
bined both mottoes into the one: ‘The Peace of Christ in the 
Kingdom of Christ.” And Pope Pius XI gave the disciplinary 
element that seemed previously lacking. He bestowed the con- 
temporary touch that would reduce principles to practice, that 
would afford a transition from dogmatic truth to Christian living, 
that would serve as a sacred “style” making everyone eventually 
want to do it, making everyone desirous of realizing in his own 
environment the ‘Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.” 
This magic crusade of the new era, opened in the Church by the 
late militant Pontiff, is Catholic Action. 

And what chagrin that valiant Pope must have experienced in 
launching this new movement in the Church of God, this univer- 
sal and official apostolate of the laity by which Pope and Bishops 
share their right and duty to conquer and sanctify the world for 
Christ! Unofficially and privately the thing had always been done; 
first, magnificently, heroically, in the age of the martyrs, and 
then in varying degrees of feebleness down to our own times. 
Pius XI spoke not only once in the Encyclical of the first Decem- 
ber of his pontificate, outlining the policy of his reign about 
Catholic Action; but he also kept repeating the injunction to or- 
ganize his beloved Catholic Action. Year by year he was ring- 
ing ever new changes on the one theme. So insistent was Pope 
Pius XI on Catholic Action that good men, learned men, pious 
and zealous men, must have begun thinking the Pope a bit quixo- 
tic. Churchmen in English-speaking countries, proud of their 
multiplied church organizations (organizations oftentimes so 
numerous and overlapping as to cause burdened pastors to cry 
out for a movement of de-organization), were at first naively 
inclined to think that they already possessed what the Pope was 
just discovering. If the Holy Father in his pre-Papal days had 
only traveled more and studied less, he might not be showing him- 
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self so dated in methods of timely organizations. Some of the 
American clergy thought the Pope was only trying to bring back 
what their country had had for years in the post-Baltimore Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies—an organization which went to a 
natural death during the World War period after years of annual 
drum-beating. 

Then the mere name, Catholic Action, became a thing to con- 
jure with. Every group of organized Catholics were anxious to 
proclaim themselves Catholic Actionists par excellence. Not only 
did old-line church societies, whether canonically erected or 
or only canonically approved, but also societies of Catholics 
make claim to the title of Catholic Action. Lodges advertised 
membership drives as exploits in Catholic Action. At the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress of 1928 in Australia, a bishop 
proclaimed that the ideal form of Catholic Action in his opin- 
ion was the Holy Name Society. Issue was taken with him bya 
priest who argued that in the strict sense of that term the Holy 
Name Society is not Catholic Action at all. In this country one 
confraternity after another asserted its identity with Catholic 
Action; yet, those confraternities exhibited none of the distinctive 
marks of Catholic Action, nor were they producing the fruits 
which the Holy Father contended would follow the functioning 
of Catholic Action. Thus passed the 1923-1933 decade in this 
country, and in most other countries for that matter. 

Then things began happening in Belgium and France which 
really attracted notice in the English-speaking world. Catholic 
Action was succeeding to such an extent as to make the Pope’s 
fond predictions look like modest understatements. For out 
from the flanks of those working classes whom Pope Leo XIII 
in this Encyclical of 1891 had mourned as lost to the Church, 
came a generation of youth who were demonstrating the feasi- 
bility of Catholic Action among persons of every age and every 
condition. The young workers, those Jocists, as much as said: 
“Holy Father, if we in the green wood have enkindled such a 
blaze of apostolic zeal and sanctity, what cannot be done in the 
dry wood?” Factory boys and factory girls, who before Catholic 
Action were giving up the practice of their religion soon after 
going to work, were now daily communicants and at the same 
time apostles to their yet careless companions. Through coépera- 
tive spiritual training they not only went in for clean recreation 
in wholesome surroundings, but they also succeeded in creating 
morally hygienic conditions in the industrial plants where they 
were earning their livelihood. These former spiritual pariahs 
had through Catholic Action become spiritual aristocrats, giving 
example and incentive to the employers and the professional classes 
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to go in for Catholic Action also. And during this present decade 
any and all classes heeding the Pope’s pleadings to organize 
Catholic Action have experienced that, just in proportion as 
they sought the Kingdom of God and His justice, have all things 
else been added unto them. This happy heeding of all classes 
was just getting under way in those parts of Europe where the 
Church was civilly free to organize when the present world war 
broke out. 

But most parts of the English-speaking world still seemed apa- 
thetic towards Catholic Action rightly understood, with the ex- 
ception of Australia and parts of Canada. A year ago last spring 
that very worthy gentleman, Paul McGuire, the journalist from 
Australia and head of the incipient Catholic Action federation 
there, finished a two-year speaking tour of the United States ar- 
ranged for by the Knights of Columbus. Before leaving this 
country Mr. McGuire admitted that he had not succeeded in 
getting any Catholic Action groups under way. Nor was this be- 
cause his words lacked inspiration and detailed instructions. He 
had known Catholic Action in Europe at first hand. He had 
seen the Jocists develop good journalists among the few and the 
devout, and the apostolic life among the many. He had met and 
conversed with young Belgian Jocists who were of the same type 
as the Jocist not long called to the colors and apologizing for his 
feeble zeal, for he had brought back to the Sacraments in two 
months only four of his comrades. He had witnessed Catholic 
Action in his native Australia go from the stage of empty ballyhoo 
to serious and successful organization; he had seen as a result 
matriages multiply in circles where many were abstaining from 
marriage through selfish motives; he had seen the appallingly low 
birth rate shoot up with the advent of Catholic Action. Still, 
this lay apostle did not feel that his publicizing of Catholic Action 
to lay groups in every part of the country had been in vain. 
Here, there and elsewhere young secular priests had evinced 
great interest, and some among them were already engaged in 
the preliminary efforts of starting Catholic Action cells. Out of 
this isolated priestly zeal would come, Paul McGuire felt sure, 
the first beginnings of real Catholic Action in the United States. 
He further felt assured that from those first beginnings would 
come a rising tide of Catholic Action that would before long sweep 
all before it. 

The first beginnings are already here. In one of our largest 
dioceses seventy-eight cells of Catholic Action are actually func- 
tioning, achieving the same results which brought the Jocists 
into prominence. Then there appear to be scattered cells else- 
where in the country, efforts that are seemingly succeeding. As 
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yet I have not heard of cells of either young working men or young 
working women. Grade school children, high school youth, a 
teachers’ college group, nurses’ groups, and a lawyers’ group are 
in full service of the Church. These sample groups area sign that 
Catholic Action is even more feasible in the United States than 
elsewhere in the world. For our youth are willing and able. 
They will gladly enter upon any enterprise big enough to chal- 
lenge their faith, although that faith be in a manner dormant. 
The trouble has been that an athletic venture or a dancing club 
with a periodic Communion breakfast is palmed off on them as a 
spiritual endeavor; whereas it is merely a temporal undertaking 
that thrives almost of itself. The old medieval guilds had their 
very outstanding religious practices; but those guilds were not 
therefore church societies, any more than are our Knights of 
Columbus or our Catholic Foresters. These latter are lay socie- 
ties of Catholics—not confraternities nor pious associations. 
Yet, an intelligent and zealous young priest who has been working 
since his ordination with young people, and who has made it a 
point to attend all youth conferences, finds this fault: priests 
in large numbers urge youth organizations for two purposes 
mostly, for sport promotion and for dance promotion. The argu- 
ments brought forward for these promotions are very convincing 
from a naturalistic standpoint, but frightening from a super- 
natural standpoint. 

No wonder that a pastor in one of our large cities tells of the 
punctured promises of a neighboring pastor, who ran Saturday 
and Sunday night church dances under the plea that this would 
keep his young folks out of the local taverns. At midnight the 
said young folks went from the church dance to the taverns, es- 
pecially on Saturday nights. Again, another pastor is not to be 
blamed for bemoaning the fact that he cannot count on his as- 
sistant on nights when the basketball season is on; for the assist- 
ant, instead of dispensing the mysteries of God, is out most of the 
nights acting in the capacity of a basketball coach or chaperon. 
This is striving for the “‘all things else,’’ not waiting for them to 
be added unto us as a result of first seeking the Kingdom of God 
and His justice—the one and only seeking characteristic of Catho- 
lic Action, as declared repeatedly by the father of Catholic Ac- 
tion, the late Pope of blessed memory, the instigator of the of- 
ficial and universal apostolate of the laity. 

How heartening it is to run through the order of a meeting of 
one of those recently formed American cells of Catholic Action! 
Let us take an eighth-grade boys’ cell (while girls’ cells are more 
numerous, boys’ cells are more outstanding in achievement). 
The meeting opens with prayer and is presided over by one of the 
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boys, the priest sitting in but in no sense leading, much less domi- 
nating the meeting. Of course, the cell leader has previously 
discussed his program or work sheet with the spiritual director. 
A short meditation may follow the prayer. Then is read a selec- 
tion from the New Testament, preferably from the Gospels with 
the Sermon on the Mount the favorite source of inspiration. 
Each boy takes and writes down a resolution, or several resolutions 
suggested by the sacred text. Then in turn every boy reports on 
his conduct on the resolution of the week before in regard to the 
environmental problem presented; for the resolutions taken 
weekly are twofold, personal and social, the social resolution con- 
cerning phases of the inquiry proposed by the respective federa- 
tion monthly for investigation and action upon. While one re- 
ports his conduct in attacking the problem being worked upon, 
others may interrupt to suggest better approaches, etc. Once 
the social resolution is reported upon, the personal resolutions are 
told in terms of success or failure. 

A third set of reports follows: acts of charity or services in 
Christ as a means of producing a real militant Catholic Action- 
ist in charity. Now comes the social inquiry. The young ap- 
prentices in Christian living, in doing as the Saviour did at their 
age, (1) observe what is going on about them in regard to this or 
that phase of living; (2) judge of the thing as the Saviour would 
have them judge; (3) act as the Saviour acted in like circum- 
stances. This is one of the key pieces of Catholic Action train- 
ing, a new method of meditation. Youth so trained can never 
later on act one way in private life and another way in public or 
business life. Nor will such youth be unaware for a moment that 
all there is in the world is the concupiscence of the eyes, the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh, and the pride of life. Is it to be mar- 
velled at that a high-school girl, all her life in Catholic schools 
and less than a year in Catholic Action, should exclaim to her 
former eighth-grade teacher: ‘‘Sister, before I got into Catholic 
Action, my faith was something I put on-and off like a cloak; now 
my faith is something I wear all day long’? At the end of the 
Catholic Action meeting comes the liturgy: not only learning 
what the next Sunday Mass is going to be, but also learning more 
and more about the dogma of the Mass and Holy Communion 
and learning the part which the Office and other services play in 
divine worship. 

The normal school girls after a few months in Catholic Action 
were visibly transformed in their outlook and in their lives. 
They began realizing they were in a pagan atmosphere and sub- 
jected to the pagan influences of feliow-students and even of 
teachers. They confessed they had been whipped puppies 
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compared with the fighting dogs of militant communists in every 
school society—militant communists who reported back to the 
general communistic society in the school. These Catholic Ac- 
tion girls began to appreciate what the sacramental system is for 
light and strength, and what their obligation is as Catholics 
to spread abroad the good odor of Christ not only among com- 
panions but also in contacts with teachers and administrators. 
Such an influence did the eighth-grade boys’ cell exercise on the 
entire school that the pastor was waited upon by a delegation of 
fourth-grade boys, who asked if they, too, might not have a Catho- 
lic Action cell. Every one of these several groups is looked after 
by one secular priest only three years ordained and described by 
his pastor as the best assistant he ever had. Each group has 
brought into the Church or back to the Church several persons 
of the cell’s own age. The pastor delightedly told how the eighth- 
grade boys’ cell during the vacation period talked no small 
number of companions into going to a Catholic high school, in- 
stead of to a public high school as the youngsters had been on 
the point of doing. As to frequentation of the Sacraments, 
these Catholic Actionists are at daily Mass and Communion as a 
rule; one high-school girl, owing to helping her mother who has to 
work for a living, is able to go only three times a week to Com- 
munion! Each cell has one collective attendance at Mass or 
Holy Hour weekly, and one retreat a year plus three separate days 
of recollection. 

Thus, Catholic Action is beginning in this country of ours to 
promote the devout life, and that as an incident of spending and 
being spent for Christ in souls as lay participants in the apostolate 
of Christ’s Church on earth. The lay apostolate for Catholic 
Actionists is a sacred sport, an engaging quest. As healthy play, 
not gymnasium class, makes modern children vigorous and grace- 
ful, so Catholic Action turns Catholic youth, Catholic men, and 
Catholic women into athletes of Christ, running like St. Paul their 
course, fighting the good fight, keeping the faith, and sure of an 
awaiting crown at the hands of the just Judge and the loving 
Elder Brother. At the sight of the earnest of the achievements 
ahead given by this handful of Catholic Actionists, who fears 
for the Church? The stoppage of unrestricted immigration, the 
falling off of the Catholic birth rate, the presence of over fifty 
per cent of our Catholic boys and girls in public high schools, are 
not in themselves a fatal foreboding. These facts are no reason 
for daunting us unless we will to fritter away our energies in 
trying to do the impossible by using direct effort to gain the ‘‘all 
things else’ instead of letting them come as an incident, and by 
criminally neglecting to seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
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justice. This we do if each in his own sphere refuses to hear the 
voice of God calling to Catholic Action as reéchoed so often and 
so unmistakably by her whose accents are His very own; if 
each refuses to obey the command to proceed around Jericho 
seven times, to go down into the waters of the Jordan a like num- 
ber of times. If each refuses to do this, and still expects the 
walled city of materialism to fall or the wasting leprosy of the 
dominant individual, family and society to be cured and to 
present a new flesh like that of a child to the eyes of the Mystical 
Christ, he deceives himself and does all in his power to prevent 
this beloved America of ours from becoming Mary’s Dowry in the 
Western World. 





The New Apologetic 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


It is a wise principle in the conduct of controversy that one 
should begin by finding some point of contact with the adversary. 
However diverse the positions occupied, it will be generally pos- 
sible to discover common ground from which the discussion can 
start. To start by emphasizing this rather than by assuming 
complete disagreement is suggested both by courtesy and ex- 
pediency. That one should bear this in mind in arguing with 
those whose spiritual forefathers broke away from the Church in 
the sixteenth century, is particularly desirable at the present 
time. In face of the common enemy, antagonistic to all forms of 
Christianity, we are more inclined to appreciate those elements 
which we share and to respond to a sympathetic approach to one 
another based on their recognition. 

Now, the Protestant revolt was largely due to what was con- 
ceived of as the externalism of the Church. This has been well 
put in “The Mystical Christ,’”’ by the Rev. John C. Gruden, 
S.T.L. ‘Catholic writers of the sixteenth and the following cen- 
turies,” he says, “‘adapted their treatises on the Church to po- 
lemical and controversial exigencies of the times. They aimed 
chiefly at refuting the Protestant errors about the divine insti- 
tution of the hierarchy, papal primacy, the marks and proper- 
ties of the Church. . . .This one-sided method of treatment of 
the nature of the Church might have caused the impression which 
unfortunately persists till the present time that in the minds of 
Catholics the external, visible, hierarchical structure constituted 
the essence of the Church of Christ.” 

The attitude which had to be met was illustrated by the notori- 
ous Foxe, author of ““The Book of Martyrs,’’ when he wrote: 
“After the Pope’s Catholic religion a true Christian man is thus 
defined: first to be baptized in the Latin tongue (where the god- 
fathers profess they cannot tell what); then confirmed by the 
bishop; the mother of the child to be purified; after he be grown 
in years, then to come to the church; to keep his fasting-days; 
to fast the Lent; to come under Benedicite (that is, to be confessed 
by the priest); to do his penance; at Easter to take his rites; to 
hear Mass and divine service. . . .All which points being ob- 
served, who can deny but this is a devout man, and a perfect 
Christian Catholic; and sure to be saved, as a true, faithful child 
of the holy Mother-Church?” 
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That this contempt for the outward forms of religion is not 
dead, among the descendants of the Reformers, we are all aware. 
In a modified way, it appears in a volume which I have been re- 
cently reading—‘‘The Christ of Every Road” by Stanley Jones. 
The book has had a considerable vogue and may be taken as rep- 
resenting a large section of opinion in modern Protestantism. 
The reason I mention it here, however, is not that it exemplifies 
this negative point of view, but on account of the positive truth 
which it emphasizes. 

It is in this way that the writer begins: “The world-ground is 
being prepared, I am persuaded, for a spiritual awakening on a 
very extensive scale. I do not say this lightly—it is a growing 
conviction, forced upon me by the facts.’”’ From that he goes 
on to a study of the pentecostal experience. He regards what he 
calls “‘the Church” as at present existing behind closed doors, 
afraid to face the actualities of life, passive in the presence of a 
generation increasingly hostile to its Gospel; and this timidity, 
he declares, can be overcome only by a fresh infusion of the Holy 
Spirit. We are living, he tells us, “between Easter and Pentecost. 
Easter stands for life wrought out, offered; Pentecost stands for 
life appropriated, lived to its full, unafraid and clearly and power- 
fully witnessing to an adequate way of human living. The Church 
stands hesitant between the two. Hesitant, hence comparatively 
impotent. Something big has dawned on its thinking—Christ 
has lived, taught, died and risen again and has commissioned the 
Church with the amazing Good News. But something big has 
yet to dawn in the very structure, make-up, and temper of the 
life of the Church—Pentecost. Easter has dawned; Pentecost 
has not. If the Church would move up from that between-state 
to Pentecost, nothing could stop it—nothing!... We have 
preached the Gospel of the Incarnation, the Gospel of the Cross 
and Resurrection, but this presentation of the Truth is powerless 
unless we complete the cycle with the Gospel of Pentecost.”” He 
is fully conscious of the fact that the last phase is dependent on 
that which preceded it. There could be no outpouring of the 
Spirit until the historical Revelation was complete. His thesis 
might be illustrated by the relation of the sun to the natural world 
which it has created. Though hill and dale lie around us, their 
productive powers are undeveloped, their beauty unseen, until 
the sun rises. The stage is set; it needs but the raising of night’s 
curtain to dawn upon us. So, also, the potencies of Christ’s 
birth, death and rising remain in abeyance until the warmth and 
light of the Spirit fall upon them. The objective facts and the 
subjective experience are interdependent. ‘The three things neces- 
sary before this Gift of Gifts could be given,” we read, ‘“‘had now 
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been accomplished; Life had been shown in his life; Life had 
suffered that the three things that cripple life—sin, suffering, 
death—might be cleared away; Life had utterly overcome in the 
resurrection, and now Life was ready to be given. Pentecost 
could now bring the climactic facts to men. He lived, he died, he 
arose, he gives himself in experience—these four facts stand to- 
gether and constitute our gospel. To lose any one of the four is 
to lose the gospel.”’ ‘The Christ of Every Road” thus avoids 
the pitfall of much non-Catholic spirituality. The Gift of the 
Holy Spirit is only a part of the Truth. A Christianity which is 
solely pentecostal loses itself in vagueness, and may eventually 
degenerate, and indeed has already at times degenerated, into 
sheer licentiousness. Unless the channels have been dug, the 
flood, instead of fertilizing the soil, will only spread destruction. 
This truth our author plainly sees and expresses with considerable 
force. I think it will be agreed that we have here a promising be- 
ginning. In so far as the point of view indicated is sincerely 
held, there should be a possibility of inducing our separated 
brethren to go further. If they would safeguard the Truth as 
they have apprehended it, they must go further. Left as the 
writer of this book leaves it, the Gospel is in a precarious condi- 
tion. It is this that we have to show them. 

The view put forward in ‘“The Christ of Every Road”’ is not, as 
other passages in the book prove, inconsistent with a strong pre- 
judice against ecclesiasticism in all its forms. And this is fatal. 
For instance, it does nothing to safeguard the integrity of the his- 
toric Revelation which is the subject-matter of the Spirit’s ac- 
tivity. If this be frittered away by irresponsible criticism of the 
text, if individual interpretations arise as to the meaning of the 
New Testament story (so that doubt ensues as to whether it is 
self-consistent and therefore reliable), then, the Holy Spirit being 
by hypothesis dependent on the historic Truth, is unable to func- 
tion. The most powerful sunlight cannot make beautiful a land- 
scape which men have disfigured. And this, we know, is what has 
happened. A devitalized Christianity incapable of accepting the 
supernatural has dubbed as “‘accretions’’ those very elements in 
the Gospel which give it saving power. It is useless to expect 
spiritual renewal when that on which the Holy Spirit is dependent 
has been, by such methods, impoverished. Only an intact 
Revelation will afford Him the opportunity which He needs in 
order to flood our hearts and minds. A declining spirituality 
edits the Gospel to suit its own depraved taste, and, on the other 
hand, an excised Gospel denies to the Holy Spirit the material 
without which He cannot work. The genius of the artist cannot 
display itself on a torn canvas. In order to make sure that the 
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original text is preserved in its integrity, it is necessary to postu- 
late a Church commissioned to safeguard the treasure and with 
authority to develop and teach its implications. 

But a non-ecclesiastical Christianity has the further difficulty 
that it lacks any permanent and visible Body which, being in- 
dwelt by the Holy Spirit, can act as the medium through which the 
Divine Gift may be conferred. As Abbot Vonier wrote in ‘“The 
New and Eternal Covenant’: ‘In very truth the Christian 
Church, as seen in Apostolic days, is the House of the Spirit. She 
possesses Him with a certainty, she makes use of Him with an 
assurance which is only possible because God has sworn to give 
her the Spirit as He has sworn to give her a High Priest in the 
person of His Son.’’ The same writer has elsewhere elaborated 
this same idea, and, though the quotation is somewhat lengthy, 
I cannot forbear giving the essential passages. This great Catho- 
lic theologian says in ““The Spirit and the Bride’’: ‘“‘A good deal 
of inaccurate and even misleading language is being constantly 
used with regard to one of the most mysterious phenomena in the 
supernatural order: the renovation of the life of the Catholic 
Church. By many it is taken for granted without any further 
investigation that periodically the Church comes near a state of 
exhaustion, that sins and abuses are multiplied to such a degree 
as actually to put the Church’s life in danger; that Catholics be- 
come so tepid that they are on the brink of apostasy. From such 
alarming states the Church is, as periodically, saved by a divine 
intervention. This intervention is described in terms of an un- 
expected help from the outside, as if suddenly forces came into 
the Church that had not been there before. It is never said from 
whence those forces come, though the metaphors used by writers 
and speakers seem to indicate that they are from outside the 
Church, from some store-house of energy whose location is, of 
course, never revealed. But the main impression is always that 
a new impulse is given to the Church from the outside, as if some 
one, some new spirit, some new system, some new idealism, had 
arrived as a benevolent stranger with the message and the power 
of salvation. . . . Now, nothing could be less in conformity with 
all we know of the constitution of the Church of Christ than this 
phantasm of outside helpers coming to the assistance of the 
Church at stated periods, bringing with them a life that was not 
there before. . . . It will be maintained that those renewals are 
truly something from the outside because the Spirit came and did 
work which He had not done before. Formulated in this wise, the 
objection betrays that very ignorance which has misled so many in 
this matter: ignorance concerning the Spirit’s coming. The 
Holy Ghost, like the Word, came once: He does not come a 
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second time; after His coming He abides, and it is this abiding 
presence that is the constant renewal of life; not a fresh advent 
like the one of the first Pentecost.’’” Were it otherwise, we should 
have no guidance as to where He might be found. A God who 
has no address leaves the inquirer to fumble his way in darkness 
and at the mercy of endless experiments, condemned to a quest 
for which maps are useless. And that is precisely the condition 
in which an unbelieving but wistful generation finds itself. With 
nothing to indicate the direction from which the Wind may blow, 
its only course is to set its sail in the hope that some chance breeze 
may spring up, and meanwhile to drift from illusion to illusion. 

Seeing that the Church is associated in the Protestant mind 
with “‘externalism’’ and all that this term implies, it may seem 
fantastic to suggest a return to it as the Home of the Spirit. 
Yet, a little consideration will show that this is not so strange as 
it may appear. The ability of the Church to present different as- 
pects of its many-sided character according to the diverse needs 
of successive generations is proverbial. And the probability 
that this is the aspect which will be found to appeal to our con- 
temporaries is increased by the fact that it is this aspect which 
is being more and more emphasized by Catholics themselves. 

It would be hopeless to expect the outsider to consider this an- 
cient institution as the source of that dynamism which it so sadly 
needs if the faithful showed no sign of realizing that it was such. 
Few, however, will deny that the view which Foxe attributed to 
the Catholics of his time, and which may have been the actual 
view held, is out of date. We have borne witness, sealing our 
witness with the blood of martyrs, to the legitimacy of the juridic 
and external features of our religion. In the acceptance of the de- 
cree establishing papal infallibility, the coping-stone was put to 
the visible structure, and it is realized that the time has now come 
to explore the interior of the completed building. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find the conception of the Church as the 
Mystical Body exercising growing influence. Nor is this the only 
sign. There is a pentecostal note in the inauguration of Catholic 
Action. The very protests against what Mr. E. I. Watkin (in 
“The Catholic Centre’’) calls ‘ecclesiastical materialism,’’ indi- 
cates our awareness of the evil so named. As Hermann Franke, 
referring to this type of self-criticism in his native Germany, 
says: “It meant, further, that a crisis in the Church is not a sign 
of inner weakness, of diminishing vitality, or of failing conviction. 
This very movement was a proof of the great dynamic energy with 
which the Church is filled; it is a sign that the holy life-breath of 
the Divine Head still pervaded the mystical body. The very 
awakening from a state of restful inertia is often an act which 
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gives evidence of hidden and active vitality. Mysteriously and 
silently, even in those days which were not among her most con- 
structive, the religious energies of the Church of Christ had been 
stored and increased. It is undoubtedly in accordance with the 
plan of Divine Providence that the breakwater should be pene- 
trated just at the moment when the members of the Church are 
faced with new tasks, when mankind is clamoring for the help 
which the strength of the Church can give.” 

When we turn to that world which Franke says is clamoring 
for help, we find there also a strong reaction against the previously 
dominant materialism. It shows itself in science which is in proc- 
ess of dissolving matter itself into some unknown and, one may 
say, immaterial reality, and is exhibiting a marked inclination to 
acclaim biology—the science of life—as the center of interest. 
The whole trend of science, in fact, is away from the static and 
materialistic interpretation of the universe customary in the 
nineteenth century. And this tendency is accentuated by the 
philosophy of Bergson, the author of ‘‘Creative Evolution,” the 
Jewish-born savant who recently ended his life in the Church. 
This philosophy made articulate the spiritual aspirations of the 
intellectual world, turned back by the cul-de-sac into which its 
materialism had led it. Bergson’s conversion is an index as to 
the goal towards which this movement is leading. 

But it is suspicion concerning the rampant practical material- 
ism in everyday life that is turning the minds of the more thought- 
ful towards the Church. The breakdown of western civilization, 
with its distinctive pursuit of wealth, is making it imperative to 
find new and better foundations. As is so often pointed out, we 
are in the same position as those who saw the wreck of the Roman 
Empire, and the implication that we shall find the same solution 
of our problems as they is irresistible. In the dissolution of the 
world in which they grew up, men are turning to that mysterious 
Society which has preserved its integrity through all the centuries. 
Her serene confidence in such a time as this, her ability in an age 
which had emptied life of its meaning to endow human existence 
with serious purpose, her lofty independence of the means by 
which the governments of this world maintain their power, and 
the fact that she offers the only true basis on which to establish 
the solidarity of mankind and thus ensure peace, are all having 
their effect. And these are symptoms of an inner mystical life 
which, largely through our own fault, had been unsuspected. It 
is seen that, if we are to renew our life after the exhaustion which 
must follow the present struggle, it is to her that we must turn. 
Her spiritual vitality is our sole hope of salvation in this world and 
the next. The desolation, the poverty, the suffering to which the 
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conflict has made us heirs, are inducing a humbler mood, a willing- 
ness to accept life on simpler terms, content with those essential 
things of which she is the administrator. Yes, it is as the source 
of spiritual life and the home of the Holy Ghost that the Church 
is appearing in the eyes of those whom the present crisis has made 
hopeless concerning the resources of any mere world-order. 

But this leaves unsolved the basic problem of non-Catholic 
Christianity, which is that of rediscovering Christ. It is the fact 
that the pentecostal experience is Christo-centric which runs 
through all the pages of the typically Protestant and Evangelical 
book with which we have been dealing; and it is because the 
Holy Spirit universalizes Jesus and makes Him accessible that 
the writer pleads for recognition of the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. But the Jesus he has in mind is a Jesus em- 
balmed in a book. He is not the Whole Christ living in His 
Mystical Body. It isto this Christ that we can point. ‘Through 
the Holy Spirit to the Church, and through the Church to Him 
who is its indwelling Life,” sums up the argument of the new 
apologetic. The Jesus of history approached by devout souls 
remains an Individual for individuals. He does not satisfy the 
profoundly social instinct of our times, which demands a corpo- 
rate religious life, a society reincarnating the God in whom is our 
hope. Moreover, the Jesus enshrined in an ancient literature can 
never be accessible in the way that would satisfy our craving. 
It is not through this medium that we can touch Him and hear 
His audible voice. No book can minister to us His Flesh and 
Blood in the way in which He promised that He would give Him- 
self to us. 

We have it in our power by the method suggested to satisfy the 
deepest longings of our age, to give back to it the lost secret 
through which Christianity was once a living force, a creative 
energy building up a massive culture and civilization. Here is all 
that a Christo-centric and spiritually minded Protestantism can 
ask. In this way may it recover those treasures which it has 
counted specially its own but which it is conscious of losing. 
“Through the Holy Spirit to the Church, and through the Church 
to Christ,’”’ charts the road along which, if ever they are to reach 
their Goal, pilgrims of the twentieth century must pass. 
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The Misuse of Liberty by Catholics 
By VALERIUS J. JASINSKI, S.T.D. 


As a European refugee, may I be so bold as to express some 
observations on freedom in this country? 

I hear much spoken about liberty in America. I see people try- 
ing to defend liberty against its enemies—against Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, against Totalitarianism, Hitlerism, Fascism, and Stalin- 
ism. But it seems to me that too often we Catholics forget to 
defend liberty against an enemy within our own camp, against the 
many Catholics who entertain a dangerous misunderstanding of 
liberty. 

The Catholics in Europe once had their own universities, their 
own labor organizations. Politics and diplomacy, all phases of 
private and public life, were dominated by Catholic principles. 
True Catholic liberty prevailed everywhere. But—we lost almost 
everything. We lost our universities, and modern paganism 
grasped them. We lost the workers, and socialists and com- 
munists became their leaders. We lost our influence over politics 
and diplomacy; instead of Christianism, a brutal materialism and 
egoism became the guiding stars of European politics. We failed 
to influence the press, the theater. We lost practically every- 
thing, but not because of the lack of liberty, not because of Hitler- 
ism or Stalinism. These two dire ‘‘isms’’ came after our sins. 

We lost almost all because we abused liberty. Many Catholics 
in Europe thought that liberty meant: liberty to sleep, liberty to 
be lazy, liberty not to fight for the truth, liberty not to preach the 
principles of Christianity in economics, politics, industry, educa- 
tion. Many Catholics construed liberty as a license to remain 
inactive while others studied, worked, and fought for the gospel of 
paganism. 

Some even confused this attitude with humility. But this atti- 
tude was not humility but stupidity. It was not liberty but a 
great abuse of liberty. It was not perfection but cowardice. 
It was not virtue but laziness. It was not liberty but one of the 
most dangerous of all sins—the sin of omission. And the Catho- 
lics who misinterpreted liberty in this way constituted the greatest 
danger to Europe, to European liberty, to European Catholicism. 

I recall (it was two years before the present war broke out) a 
Conference for Bishops and Priests at which the Most Rev. 
Bishop Wetmanski spoke about the sins of omission. He said 
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that Jesus easily forgave adultery, murder, theft, provided the 
sinner was sincerely sorry for his sins. Our Lord, however, had 
no words of forgiveness for sins of omission when He made this 
stern announcement: “If the salt lose its savor, wherewith shall 
it be salted? It is good for nothing any more but to be cast 
out, and to be trodden on by men” (Matt., v. 13). ‘Every tree 
that brings not forth good fruit, shall be cut down, and shall be 
cast into the fire’ (Matt., vii. 19). These words of Jesus Christ 
are to be taken literally. The history of Europe shows God 
cleanses the sins of omission of priests with the blood of priests, 
and the sins of omission of Catholic lay people with the blood of 
lay people. 

In addition to this passive attitude towards liberty there existed 
in Europe an active abuse of liberty by Catholics. There were 
Catholics who thought that liberty consisted in handicapping all 
those who wanted to work, all who wanted to save Europe, all 
who wanted to rouse the sleeping Catholics. 

For instance, when Fr. Albert Maria Weiss (the famous 
Dominican apologist, who wrote for years in the Linzer Theo- 
logische-Praktische Quartalschrift) warned the priests of the great 
danger which faced Europe and Catholicism, he was told: ‘Fr. 
Weiss himself is the greatest danger.”” But to-day some of these 
very same Catholics, languishing in concentration camps, realize 
that the danger predicted by Fr. Weiss was no product of his 
imagination. 

It must be admitted, however, that some Catholics in Europe, 
working under the leadership of the Popes, achieved beautiful 
results in many fields of Catholic culture. For instance, great 
French, German, and Polish theological encyclopedias were 
published. Great successes in the field of pedagogy were attained. 
Among the outstanding achievements, we may cite the famous 
Catholic Institute for Scientific Pedagogy at Miinster in Germany, 
and its well-known encyclopedias; Schroeteler’s ‘‘Die Padagogik 
der Gegenwart in den grossen Kulturlandern” (Munich, 1933), 
and Schneider’s “‘Bildungskrafte im Katholizismus der Welt seit 
dem Ende des Krieges’”’ (Freiburg im Br., 1936). In Poland this 
subject was treated in “O Katolicka Pedagogike w Polsce”’ 
(“Catholic Pedagogy in Poland,’’ Katowice, 1938); the French 
Catholics had their “Centre Documentaire catechetique,’’ and 
in Belgium De Hovre issued ‘‘Le Catholicisme: Ses Pedagogues, 
Sa Pedagogie.” 

Before the war broke out, a wonderful movement in Catholic 
philosophy was developing. Poznan, Poland, was the home of a 
great international conference of Catholic philosophers. Many 
Catholic philosophical periodicals flourished. Even in the field of 
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non-Catholic philosophy there were signs of improvement. In 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, an important conference of philosophers 
was held in 1932. At this conference it was definitely shown that 
in non-Catholic philosophy was to be observed a new tendency: 
“first, to turn from subjectivity to objectivity; secondly, to return 
to being; thirdly, to turn from the individual to the group; 
fourthly, to turn from atheism to God’”’ (‘‘Collectanea Theologica 
Societatis Theologorum Polonorum,” Lwow, 1935, fasc. 3, pp. 
407-419; Wust, ‘““‘Der Kampf um die Riickkehr zum Objekt in 
der Philosophie der Gegenwart,” in Meyer-Neyer, ‘“‘Lebendige 
Seelsorge,’’ I, pp. 22-42, Freiburg im Br., 1937). 

But all this was too late. The war broke out. In such favor- 
able circumstances what could have been done if all Catholics in 
Europe had from the very beginning of the twentieth century 
properly understood the meaning of Catholic liberty—had they 
not concealed their sins of omission under the cover of their own 
interpretation of Catholic liberty? It seems to me that, if the 
Catholics in America fail to avoid the errors which the Catholics 
in Europe have unfortunately committed, if they do not strive to 
root out false conceptions of Catholic liberty, they cannot hope 
for the successful triumph of Christian philosophy and liberty 
in America. 

I admire the unequivocal reiteration of the Church’s teaching 
on ownership, property, and labor in ‘The Church and the 
Social Order’ issued by the Administrative Board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. Here we read clearly formulated 
aims: ‘““The peace which all right-minded men so earnestly desire, 
must be based upon a comprehensive program of restoring Christ 
to His true and proper place in human society. We must bring 
God back into government; we must bring God back into educa- 
tion; we must bring God back into economic life; we must bring 
God back indeed into all life, private and public, individual and 
social. The truth of God, the law of God, the justice, mercy and 
charity of God, must by conscious effort and willing submission 
be made to permeate all our social intercourse and all our public 
relations.” 

I admire the ‘‘Manifesto on Rural Life” issued by the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. I admire American Catholic 
philosophical periodicals. I admire the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association with its important bulletin, as well as the work 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine with its National 
Catechetical Congresses. I admire the courageous approach in 
the ‘“‘Vital Problems of Catholic Education in the United States”’ 
made by America’s leading Catholic educators, and edited by 
Roy J. Deferrari. 
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I cannot forget the words of Archbishop Edward Mooney 
spoken on Columbus Day in Detroit. The Archbishop sees in the 
religionless schools a threat to the Nation: ‘“‘And America with- 
out a sense of right and wrong cannot continue to be the America 
of Washington; America without a soul can become a Russia 
overnight” (The Michigan Catholic, October 10, 1940). 

I admire Mr. Mortimer Adler especially for the epilogue to his 
book, ‘‘What Man Has Made of Man,” and for his speech de- 
livered to the professors in New York City on the topic: ‘‘What is 
right about God, what is wrong with the Professors’ (Detroit 
Times, November 2, 1940; ‘‘God and the Professors,” Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind., n. 141). And finally I 
admire the radio action of Msgr. Fulton Sheen and his book, 
‘The Philosophy of Science.”’ 

“But,” to echo the words so often uttered at the Catechetical 
Congress at Cincinnati in 1939 during a discussion on the condi- 
tions of Catholic schools in America, ‘‘what are these among so 
many?”’ (John, vi. 9). 

We Catholics in Europe were too late. You Catholics in 
America are not yet too late, and I sincerely hope and pray to God 
that you will never be too late. 




















Rules of Procedure in Nullity Cases 
By JAMEs P. Ketty, J.C.D. 


In the August number of your esteemed Review I have read 
with considerable interest and some concern an article entitled 
“A Missionary Puzzled by Two Catechumens,” by the Very 
Reverend Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D., about which I 
would like to offer some comment. 

In this article Dr. Donovan offers a solution to a matrimonial 
case in which he makes some rather inaccurate and misleading 
statements, and in which he fails to say many things which should 
be said. The case concerns two baptized non-Catholics who con- 
tracted marriage before a Justice of the Peace in this country in 
1922, and who now, having obtained a civil divorce, are living in 
adulterous unions and wish to become Catholics. Dr. Donovan 
proposes: 


“a way to conjugal liberty for these waiting catechumens.. . through 
the application of the presumption of conditional consent based 
upon the widespread doctrine and practice of divorce.’’ He con- 
tinues: ‘The presumption is that converts coming into the Church, 
either from infidelity or heresy, can be treated as invalidly married 
. whenever a given set of circumstances . . . directly or indirectly 
proclaims the existence of conditional consent. . . . And these various 
sets of circumstances are as clearly discernible from an extrajudicial 
investigation as are the circumstances constituting the presumption 
of death in the case of an absent spouse.’”’ Dr. Donovan then pro- 
ceeds to expound what he entitles “The Law on Presumptively 
Invalid Marriages,’ taken from three Instructions issued by the 
Supreme Congregation of the Holy Office! in the past century before 
the promulgation of the Code of Canon Law and quoted by the 
eminent Cardinal Gasparri in his treatise ‘‘De Matrimonio” (§§ 901- 
911).2, From these Instructions and from the fact that the evil of 
divorce and remarriage has become so much more widespread since 
the Instructions were issued, Dr. Donovan concludes: ‘‘I am utterly 
unable to see any reason of solidity for excluding Ethelred and 
Elizabeth, when received into the Church, from enjoying the pre- 
sumption of Ethelred having contracted marriage with conditional 
consent and of their therefore being as Catholics conjugally free. 
But this presumption must be officially applied by the local Ordinary 
or his delegate; otherwise the favor matrimonii continues to hold in 
the Ethelred-Ethelrita marriage.”’ 
1S. C. S. Off. Instr. (ad Vic. ap. Oceaniz), 6 apr. 1843, S. C. S. Off. Instr. (ad 
Ep. S. Alberti), 9 dec. 1874, S. C. S. Off. Instr. (ad d Ep. Nesquallien.), 24 jan. 1877, 


in “Fontes Codicis Juris Canonici,” IV, nn. 804, 1036, 
? Editio nova ad mentem codicis, 1932. 
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In solving this case Dr. Donovan seems to distort completely 
the juridical principles of canonical jurisprudence, invert the pre- 
sumptions of the law, and even permit the dissolution of this pre- 
sumptively sacramental bond by the local Ordinary or his dele- 
gate after only an extrajudicial investigation. Lest those un- 
familiar with the law “‘De Processibus’”’ should draw false con- 
clusions from this article, may I be permitted through the pages of 
the Review to outline for your readers the procedure to be 
followed in the case of the Ethelred-Ethelrita marriage? 


Prznotanda 


In the first place, since May 19, 1918, the law for the universal 
Church is to be found in the Codex Juris Canonici.* Secondly, 
this marriage is presumably a sacramental consummated bond, 
since the contracting parties at the time of the marriage were both 
baptized Christians, even though non-Catholics.4 This pre- 
sumably sacramental bond between two baptized persons can be 
declared invalid only by a competent’ collegiate tribunal of three 
judges after a formal judicial trial. Thirdly, before the parties 
are free to enter another marriage, a second conformable sentence 
must be obtained from a collegiate tribunal of second or third 
instance, from which sentence the Defender of the Bond feels it is 
unnecessary to appeal further.’ Fourthly, Ethelred or Ethelrita 
can bring their case before the collegiate tribunal of first instance 
only after one has already become a Catholic or has obtained the 
permission of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office to act as 
plaintiff while still a non-Catholic.’ Fifthly, even after becoming 
a Catholic, Ethelred or Ethelrita would be estopped from acting 
as plaintiff before the ecclesiastical tribunal if he or she were the 
culpable cause of the impediment or of the nullity of thé marriage.° 


The Point at Issue 


When the case is brought before the tribunal of first instance, 
the basis on which the validity of the marriage is attacked must be 


3 Benedictus XV, Const. Providentissima Mater Ecclesia, 27 maii 1917, in 
“Codex Juris Canonici.”’ 

4S. C. S. Off. (Albanen. in America) 10 iun. 1896, in ‘Fontes Codicis Juris 
Canonici,” IV, n. 1180: ‘‘Siagatur de hereticis vel ab hereticis baptizatis, dummodo 
constet de facto collationis baptismatis, et ipsius baptismatis invaliditas certo non 
constet, pariter uti baptizati habendi sunt in ordine ad matrimonium.” Cfr. also 
Canon 6. 

§ Canon 1964. 

6 Canons 1960, 1576, § 1, n. 1. 

7 Canons 1986, 1987. 

* Canons 1971, § 1, n. 1, 1960, 87, and S. C. S. Off., 27 jan. 1928, A. A. S., XX 
(1928), p. 75. 

® Canon 1971, § 1, n. 1, et Pont. Comm. ad CC. Cod. Interp., 12 mar. 1929, 
A. A. S., XXI (1929), p. 171; 17 jul. 1933, A. A. S., XXV (1933), p. 345; et S. C. 
de Sac. Instr. Provida, 15 aug. 1936, Art. 37, 38, 39, A. A. S., XXVIII (1936), pp. 


313-368. 
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stated explicitly in the libellus. In this case the plaintiff must 
state explicitly that either he or the respondent, or both, prior to 
or at the time of the marriage, made a positive act of the will by 
which he or she, or both, excluded from their marital consent 
for this particular marriage the essential quality of indissolubility.” 
Or, he must state in the libellus that either one or both, prior to 
or at the time of their marriage, placed a conditio sine qua non on 
which their marital consent was made contingent, which condition 
was contrary to the substance of marriage, e.g., ““I marry you on 
condition that if we are not happy we will break the bond.’’"! 

The exact point to be proved in this case is not that one or both 
parties believed in divorce or thought that marriage was a dis- 
soluble contract, for simple error regarding the indissolubility of 
marriage, even if it gives cause to the contract, does not vitiate 
matrimonial consent.'* The exact point to be proved is that 
prior to or at the time of the marriage one or both parties made a 
positive act of the will by which he or she, or both, excluded from their 
marital consent for this particular contract the quality of indis- 
solubility ;!* or that one or both actually placed a conditio sine 
gua non on which their marital consent in this particular marriage 
was given contingently, and the condition was that they were 
entering only a dissoluble union.'* The actual or virtual intention 


of one or both parties at the time they entered this particular con- 
tract is the thing which renders the contract valid or invalid, and 
it is this which must be proved to be contrary to the essence of 
marriage, if the marriage is to be declared null. 


Proof—Direct and Indirect 


Proof of the fact that prior to or at the time of the marriage one 
or both parties made a positive act of the will or placed a condi- 
tion excluding the essential quality of indissolubility from their 
marital consent, may be direct and indirect, according to the Code 
of Canon Law and the jurisprudence of the Sacred Roman Rota. 
Direct proof of this fact may be obtained from the judicial con- 
fessions of the parties, from the testimony of witnesses,’ and 
from public or private documents.” Indirect proof of this fact 
may be obtained from presumptions,'’* and by means of special 
oaths." 

1 Canons 1086, § 2, 1013, § 2. 

11 Canon 1092, 2°. 

12 Canon 1084. 

18 Canon 1086, § 2. 

4 Canon 1092, 2°. 

% Canons 1750-1753, and Art. 117 of the Instruction Provida. 

16 Canons 1754-1786, and Art. 118-133 of Provida. 

17 Canons 1812-1824, and Art. 155-168 of Provida,. 


18 Canons 1825-1828, and Art. 170-174 of Provida. 
1% Canons 1829-1836. 
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Indirect Proof by Presumptions 


A presumption is defined in the Code as a “probable guess 
about an uncertain matter.’’*° In the main, there are two kinds 
of presumptions; the presumptio juris, which is stated in the law 
(e.g., Canon 1014), and the presumptio hominis, which is a 
“probable guess about an uncertain matter,” which a judge 
arrives at by deduction, founded upon certain determinate facts 
which have been directly proved.”! 


Presumptions of the Law 


He who has a presumptio juris in his favor is freed from the 
burden of proving his contention.*? With regard to marriage, the 
presumption of the law is stated in Canon 1014 in the following 
unmistakable words: ‘‘Matrimonium gaudet favore juris; quare in 
dubio standum est pro valore matrimonit, donec contrarium probetur, 
salvo prescripto Can. 1127.”’ This is the presumption of the law 
which applies to all marriages. Therefore, in a judicial trial the 
Defender of the Bond, having the presumption of the law as 
stated in Canon 1014 in his favor, is freed from the burden of 
proving the validity of the marriage under attack. Accordingly, 
the burden of proving the invalidity of the marriage rests upon the 
one who attacks it.** Hence, no matter under what circumstances 
this marriage was contracted, no matter how prevalent the evil of 
divorce, no matter what the teaching on divorce of the sect to 
which the parties belonged, no matter how depraved in morals 
and customs the locality where the marriage was contracted, no 
matter what the formula used in the celebration of the marriage, 
no matter before whom the marriage was contracted, this mar- 
riage is presumed by the law to be a valid contract until the 
plaintiff proves beyond a reasonable doubt that it is not. There 
is no presumptio juris in the Code in favor of the nullity of any 
marriage. When Doctor Donovan speaks of ‘“‘The Law on Pre- 
sumptively Invalid Marriages,’’ he is speaking of something which 
does not exist in Canon Law or in ecclesiastical jurisprudence. 

Nor can the favor juris, which the privilege of the faith en- 
joys,** be applied to a marriage of two baptized persons when one 
or both become converts to the true Church. For this marriage of 
two baptized persons (even though non-Catholics) is presumably 

% Canon 1825, § 1. 

21 Cfr. Canons 1825-1828; Articles 170 to 174 of the Instruction Provida; Roberti, 
“De Processibus,’”’ II, nn. 376-378; Wernz-Vidal, ‘‘Jus Canonicum,”” VI (De Pro- 


cessibus), nn. 515-521; Lega-Bartocetti, ‘‘Commentarius in Judicia Ecclesiastica,” 
II, pp. 817-822; Doheny, “Canonical Procedure in Matrimonial Cases,’ pp. 
288-298. 


#2 Canon 1827. 
23 Canon 1748, § 1. 
24 Canon 1127. 
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a sacramental consummated union, which by Divine Law cannot 
be broken by any power on earth if it is a valid contract.* In 
doubt about its validity, the contract, and not the privilege of the 
faith, must be given the favor of the law, because the Church can- 
not give the benefit of the doubt to converts when there is danger 
of violating the Divine Law, even if the violation be only material. 


Presumptions of Man 


A presumptio hominis is a deduction made by a judge from 
certain and determinate facts which directly cohere with the fact 
in controversy.** These presumptions may be light, grave, or 
very grave, and accordingly are to be weighed and evaluated by 
the judge in making his decision. But, as Roberti remarks,” 
no set standards of evaluation can be given for these presump- 
tions, for they must be evaluated in conjunction with the other 
proofs in each individual case. 

In the three Instructions of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, referred to by Doctor Donovan, the Holy See merely 
states that in determining the intention of persons who have 
contracted marriage while in infidelity or heresy, all of the cir- 
cumstances must be taken into consideration, which might 
throw light on the actual intentions of these individuals when 
they entered the contract. Accordingly, the morals and customs 
of the people of the locality must be investigated; the teaching 
of the sect to which they belonged in regard to the indissoluble 
character of the marriage bond should be considered; the for- 
mula used in the celebration of the marriage through which these 
parties externally expressed their marital consent must be ex- 
amined, as well as the prayers and exhortations given by the 
minister during the ceremony. From these and from all the other 
circumstances of place and person, antecedent, concomitant and 
subsequent to the marriage, there should arise at least some 
“indicia, argumenta et presumptiones’’* which can be used in 
determining the actual intentions of the parties at the time they 
entered the contract. But, the Holy See warns, the actual in- 
tention of the contracting parties at the time they entered the 
contract is the thing which determines the validity or invalidity 
of the marriage, and it is this which must be examined in each 
individual case.” In other words, the Holy Office states that 
presumptiones hominis may be drawn from the factual circum- 

% Canon 1118, and Conc. Trid., Sess. XXIV, in Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 969. 

6 Canon 1828. 

77 “De Processibus,” II, n. 378. 

%5S. C. S. Off. Instr. (ad Ep. Nesquallien.), 24 jan. 1877, in “Fontes C. J. C.,” IV, 


n. 1050. 
%9 Thid. 
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stances surrounding these marriages, and these presumptiones 
hominis can be used as indirect proofs of the point at issue, viz., 
the actual intentions of the contracting parties. But the Holy 
Office does not say, as Dr. Donovan implies, that these circum- 
stances give rise to a presumptio juris that these marriages are 
invalid, or that they can be declared null on these circumstances 
alone. 

Indirect proof taken from presumptiones hominis can be con- 
clusive only when taken in conjunction with direct proof which it 
supplements and confirms. Before an ecclesiastical tribunal can 
declare a marriage of this kind null, at least two of the three judges 
must be morally certain of the nullity, and this moral certainty is 
to be obtained from all of the proofs, direct and indirect, gathered 
during the trial. An examination of the cases of this kind 
decided by the Sacred Roman Rota will not reveal a single case 
in which a declaration of nullity was granted on indirect proof 
alone.*! Indeed, it would seem to be impossible to arrive at the 
necessary moral certainty that one or both parties to a marriage 
actually made a positive act of the will or placed a condition ex- 
cluding an essential quality of the marital contract merely on 
the evidence that they belonged to a-sect which considered mar- 
riage a dissoluble contract, or came from a locality where divorce 


was rampant, or used a formula in the marriage ceremony which 
contained a clause indicating the possibility of dissolving the 
marriage under certain circumstances, for despite these indica- 
tions, as the Holy Office itself points out in these very Instruc- 
tions, ** it is still possible that the parties to this particular union 
intended entering an indissoluble contract. 


Conclusions 
Therefore, when Dr. Donovan states that: 


“the presumption is that converts coming into the Church either 
from infidelity or heresy can be treated as invalidly married. . . 
whenever a given set of circumstances. . .directly or indirectly 
proclaims the existence of conditional consent,” 


*® Canon 1869. 

31S. Rom. Rota, I (1909), p. 102; III (1911), p. 507; V (1913), p. 173; VII 
(1915), p. 20; VI (1914), p. 7; VII (1915), p. 160; [IX (1917), p. 127; IX (1917), 
p. 161; XIX (1927), p. 5385; XV (1923), p. 143; XVII (1925), p. 262; XVIII (1926), 
p. 141; XIX (1927), p. 20; XVIII (1926), p. 416; XIX (1927), p. 49; XX (1928), 
p. 188; XIX (1927), p. 104; XIX (1927), p. 304; XIX (1927), p. 548; XX (1928), 
p. 245; XX (1928), p. 482. 

32S. C. S. Off. Instr. (ad Vic. Ap. Oceanie), 6 apr. 1843, in ‘‘Fontes C. J. C.,” 
IV, n. 894: ‘‘Tametsi autem dubitandum non sit, quin validum matrimonium con- 
trahi possit cum errore mere concomitante circa ejus indissolubilitatem....” S.C. S. 
Off. Instr. (ad Ep. Nesquallien.), 24 jan. 1877, ‘‘Fontes,’’ IV, n. 1050: ‘“‘Quamvis 
enim factum inter istos hereticos commune, ut asseris, de rescissione matrimonium 
propter adulterium, vel ob alias causas etiam levioris momenti, non impediat quo- 
minus matrimonium legitimo modo contrahatur in actu celebrationis, vel voluntas 
adfuerit consentiendi in vinculum perpetuum et indissolubile.”’ 
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that statement is definitely untrue. The presumption of the law 
is that such converts are validly married until the nullity of the 
marriage is proved with moral certainty and so declared after a 
judicial process by two separate sentences of competent ecclesias- 
tical collegiate tribunals, and this has always been the teaching 
and practice of the Church, as is evident from these same In- 
structions of the Holy Office.** 
Furthermore, when Dr. Donovan states that: 


“the conclusion seems inescapable that out of the several sets of 
circumstances which the Holy See has established as presumptions 
of conditional consent, at least one is notoriously present in this 
Ethelred-Ethelrita case. I mean that the persons in question were 
brought up in a locality where a divorce-depraved attitude of mind 
prevailed towards marriage. Nor is there indication that both 
these persons were exceptions to this attitude at the time of mar- 
riage. I take for granted that the investigation prescribed by the 
Nesqually Instruction will show that there are no certain indica- 
tions that Ethelred and Ethelrita, in spite of having been brought 
up in a community where the divorce persuasion was common and 
almost universal and its practice widespread, still had true and valid 
marriage consent. Their Baptist affiliation and their justice of the 
peace marriage would in their case be two probabilities against any 
such genuine consent. The divorce law of the State with the con- 
sent declared before a civil official also creates a presumption of 
invalidity that must be offset by certain contrary evidence,” 


he distorts the juridical principles of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, 
and inverts the presumption of the law by making it appear that 
because of these circumstances the law presumes the invalidity 
of this marriage, and relieves the convert of the burden of proving 
it. This conclusion, as we have pointed out above, is untrue. 
The law presumes the validity of this marriage until the plaintiff 
proves beyond a reasonable doubt that either he or the respond- 
ent, or both, prior to or at the time of the marriage, made a 


33S. C. S. Off. Instr. (ad Ep. Nesquallien.), 24 jan. 1877, in ‘‘Fontes,”’ IV, n. 1050: 
“Ut itaque A. Tua in re tam gravi tuto procedere possit, ante omnia necessarium est, 
ut sub oculis habeas sequentia generalia principia, a quibus normam certam pro 
casibus particularibus facile poteris derivare. Et (1) pro certo retinendum est inter 
hzreticos vera et valida matrimonia subsistere posse dummodo nullum dirimens 
impedimentum interponatur. Etenim Benedictus XIV in Fer. V, die 13 Aprilis 
1752 aperte hoc docuit sequentibus verbis: ‘Non est amplius hodie in discrimen 
revocanda validitas matrimoniorum inter hereticos, quia iuxta communem theo- 
logorum sententiam matrimonia hereticorum post baptismum, in quo uterque 
coniux veluti in radice christianitatis copulantur; et hinc est quod hzreticus catho- 
licam religionem amplectens, prima uxore vivente, nequit alteram ducere.’ Idipsum 
confirmavit Pius VII in celeberrimo suo Brevi ad Archiepiscopum Moguntinum, 
quod incipit Etsi Fraternitatis Tuae, sive quando iussit, ut cause matrimoniales ad 
hereticos pertinentes iudicari deberent iuxta canonicas sanctiones, sive quando 
docuit vinculum matrimoniale etiam inter hezreticos perpetuum et indissolubile 
omnino esse.”’ 
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positive act of the will or placed a condition on which the marital 
consent was given contingently, by which act of the will or con- 
dition they excluded from their marital consent for this particular 
marriage the essential quality of indissolubility. And the burden 
of proving this rests upon the plaintiff. The fact that “the per- 
sons in question were brought up in a locality where a divorce- 
depraved attitude of mind prevailed toward marriage’”’ does not 
prove it. Nor do the facts of ‘their Baptist affiliation and their 
justice of the peace marriage.’’ Nor does the fact that there was 
a ‘“‘divorce law of the State with the consent declared before a 
civil official.”” Nor do all of these facts together prove that these 
parties made a positive act of the will or placed a condition ex- 
cluding from their marital consent for this particular marriage the 
quality of indissolubility. 

These facts at best are the ‘certain and determinate facts 
which cohere directly with the fact in controversy’’** on which a 
judge may base a presumptio hominis or ‘‘a probable guess about 
an uncertain matter,” that the parties might have made such an 
act of the will or placed such a condition. But no ecclesiastical 
tribunal could declare a marriage null merely on these facts or 
using these presumptiones hominis alone. There must be some 
direct proof, and direct proof other than that derived from the 
judicial confessions of the parties,® to show that they actually 
made such an act of the will or placed such a condition. This 
direct proof may be obtained from documents, public or private, 
or from the testimony of at least two or three witnesses who are 
above all suspicion and who can state under oath that they know 
of their own proper knowledge of the making of this positive act 
of the will or of the placing of this condition, or of facts which 
would indicate that the parties did one of these things before or 
at the time of the marriage.** Unless such direct proof is pro- 
duced, the indirect proof from the presumptiones hominis arising 
from the circumstances enumerated by Dr. Donovan is valueless, 
and the ecclesiastical tribunal must declare: ‘‘Non constat de 
nullitate matrimonii in casu.” 

It is indeed the very mission of the Church and the burning 
desire of every priestly heart to bring all men within the fold of 
Christ. So too the Church, as the loving Mother of all mankind, 
is wont to do everything possible to make easy and smooth the 
road to the City of God for those who wish to enter. But the 
Church can never forget that she also has a commission from her 
Divine Founder to preserve intact His teaching and to defend 


*4 Canon 1828 and Articles 173 and 174 of the Instruction Provida. 

% Article 117 of the Instruction Provida: ‘‘Depositio judicialis conjugum non 
est apta ad probationem contra valorem matrimonii constituendam.”’ 

% Canon 1791. 
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and safeguard the Law of God. Among the teachings of the 
Divine Master, as the late Pope Pius XI of blessed and glorious 
memory has pointed out, is the doctrine of the indissoluble 
character of the marriage bond, which, ‘‘although not in the same 
perfect measure in every case, belongs to every true marriage, 
from the word of the Lord: ‘What God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder,’*” must of necessity include all true mar- 
riages without exception, since it was spoken of the marriage of 
our first parents, the prototype of every future marriage.’’™ 
Therefore, the Church has always insisted and still insists on 
the careful observance of the most exacting rules of procedure 
whenever there is question of declaring the nullity of any mar- 
riage, lest, by declaring null what in the sight of God is valid, man 
should dare to put asunder what God hath joined together.® 
These regulations apply to all marriages, even those contracted 
in infidelity, heresy or schism, whenever there is question of de- 
claring the nullity of the bond. The Church, then, which saw a 
whole nation go into heresy because she would not declare null 
the marriage of a king, cannot and will not relax her discipline 
and chance a violation of the Law of God even in behalf of those 
whom she so ardently desires to bring within her fold. This must 
always be remembered when we are instructing and preparing 
those who seek to enter the Kingdom of Heaven on earth; and 
prospective converts must be warned that they must accept the 
teaching of Christ whole and entire, even though in their in- 
dividual cases it may mean hardship and sacrifice. 

7 Matt., xix. 6. 

% Pius XI, Encyc. Casti Connubii, 31 dec. 1930, A. A. S., XXII (1930), p. 539. 

39S. Cong. de Sac. Instr. Provida, 15 Aug. 1936, A. A. S., XXVIII (1936), p. 314; 
Benedictus XIV, Dei Miseratione, 3 Nov. 1741, in ‘‘Fontes,” I, n. 318; S. C. S. Off. 


Instr. (sine data), in ‘‘Fontes,’”’ IV, n. 946; Instr., 25 jun. 1883, in ‘Fontes,’ IV, 
n. 1076; S. C. Conc. Instr., 22 aug. 1840, in ‘‘Fontes,’”’ VI, n. 4069. 








The Oriental Eucharistic Congress 
in Chicago 


By CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


Everyday interest in the Oriental Churches is growing. Ar- 
ticles in our Catholic magazines, an ever-increasing number of 
popular pamphlets, numerous notices in the press and so on are 
bringing the Eastern Catholics before the public in an unprece- 
dented manner. A regular feature of Eucharistic Congresses 
is the solemn celebration of an Oriental Liturgy (Mass). At the 
recent National Eucharistic Congress in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, the Holy Liturgy was celebrated pontifically in two great 
Eastern Rites, the Maronite and the Ruthenian. 

And last June, for the first time in the new world, the Catholics 
of Eastern Rite had their own Eucharistic Congress in Chicago. 
The ceremonies were held at St. Nicholas’ Ukrainian Catholic 
Church, the largest and most imposing church of Eastern Rite in 
America. The Most Rev. Constantine Bohachevsky, D.D., the 
Bishop of the Ukrainian Catholics of the United States, was host 
to the Congress, and the Basilian Fathers were in charge of the 
arrangements, under the Very Rev. Ambrose Senyshyn, Rector 
of St. Nicholas’ Church. 

The Congress lasted five days, beginning Wednesday evening, 
June 25, and ending on Sunday, June 29. The Congress opened 
Wednesday evening at seven o’clock with a procession from the 
Monastery of St. Nicholas to the church. Flags and bunting 
decorated the houses, the band kept playing a Ukrainian hymn, 
large delegations of the parish societies marched in line, and the 
clergy and bishops were solemnly escorted to the church. The 
priests wore epitrachelia (long Byzantine stoles) over their cas- 
socks, and the bishops wore their brilliant crowns (the Byzantine 
mitre) and the mandyas (an ample purple cope of taffeta, with 
white and red stripes running across it). When all had arrived 
in church, Father Senyshyn delivered an address of welcome, and 
then the Moleben in honor of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
started. 

A Moleben is a typically Byzantine form of devotion. It is 
modelled on the greatest of all liturgical functions, the Mass, and 
is, in effect, like a special Mass of the Catechumens. It reminds 
us of our own Blessing of the Palms, which is a separate Mass of 
the Catechumens. Litanies are sung, Troparia and Kontakia 
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(resembling our Introit and Gradual chants) are rendered, and 
the celebrant sings the Gospel containing Our Lord’s consoling 
and beautiful invitation: ‘‘Come to Me all you that labor and 
are burdened, and I will refresh you.”’ All this is done in the Old 
Church Slavonic, the liturgical language, which is in large part 
understood by the people, just as our own people would be able to 
follow most of the sense of the text if we had our services in Old 
English. If there is to be a sermon, it comes in here, after the 
Gospel. On this, the first evening of the Congress, Bishop 
Bohachevsky preached in Ukrainian (the vernacular of most of 
the people present), and Father Croarkin spoke in English. 

After the sermons, one of the three priests acting as celebrants 
intoned the touching invocation: ‘‘Jesus, Son of the living God, 
open up the mercies of Thy most sacred Heart, pity and save 
those who glorify Thee.’’ The people all sang the response: 
“O most holy Heart of Jesus, have mercy on us!’ Over and over 
they sang that response as the priest chanted the various invoca- 
tions: ‘‘Heart of Jesus, shining beauty, pity and save us, etc. 
Heart of Jesus, unconquerable strength. . .unspeakable love. . . 
joy of my heart. . -help of the suffering. . .protector of my life. . . 
my hope in death. ..my solace at the judgment. . .”’ Tirelessly 
the congregation sang the refrain in touching harmony: ‘“‘O 
svjatishe Serdtse Jisusa, pomiluj nas!”’ 

The celebrant then sang a long prayer of praise and petition to 
Our Lord, after which a litany was sung with commemorations 
for the Pope, the Bishops, the clergy, and all the Church and 
people. To each invitation to pray the people responded three 
times: ‘“‘Hospody pomiluj’”’ (‘‘Lord have mercy’’), the ceaseless 
refrain of the Byzantine Liturgies. 

After the Moieben, Oriental Benediction was given. The 
covered ciborium is taken from the tabernacle and placed on the 
altar table. It is then incensed three times, a profound bow pre- 
ceding each incensation. The celebrant sings several versicles 
which are repeated by the people, the first of these being the 
favorite hymn of the Eastern Churches: “Holy God, Holy 
Strong One, Holy Deathless One, have mercy on us.’”’ The 
Blessed Sacrament is incensed again three times, and then the 
celebrant, having donned a humeral veil, takes the ciborium in 
his hands and facing the people sings: “‘Save thy people, O Lord.” 
The congregation sings the same invocation. This is done three 
times, the pitch being raised a note higher each time. The third 
time the celebrant sings: “Save thy people, O Lord, and bless 
thine inheritance’’—and while he sings ‘“‘bless thine inheritance,” 
he blesses the people, giving them the Benediction with the ci- 
borium. Putting the Blessed Sacrament on the altar, he in- 
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censes it again, kneeling, and then while the people sing a hymn, 
he replaces it in the tabernacle. 

On Thursday morning at ten o’clock a Solemn High Mass in the 
Chaldean Rite was sung by the Very Rev. Francis Thomay, pas- 
tor of St. Ephrem’s parish in Chicago. Six laymen of his con- 
gregation, dressed in albs, cinctures, and lectors’ stoles, acted as 
chanters. During the whole liturgy they stood in the sanctuary 
before the altar. Plaintively they sang their psalms and hymns 
in Syriac, the liturgical language, which is very akin to the Ara- 
maic that Our Saviour spoke while on earth. Father Thomay 
preached the sermon, outlining the history of the Chaldean 
Church and describing the faded glories of the Nestorian Church 
from which the Catholic Chaldeans were converted a few cen- 
turies ago. 

In the evening there was a solemn outdoor procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament from the church to the park near St. Nicholas’ 
hall. Pontifical Vespers were sung outside in the park and then 
the procession returned to the church. At midnight there was a 
Solemn Pontifical Mass in the Byzantine Rite. 

On Friday and Saturday there were Solemn Pontifical Liturgies 
in the morning and Moleben services in honor of the Sacred 
Heart in the evening. These services were all well attended, the 
body of the church being crowded with the faithful, while the 
front pews were filled with many Sisters and priests of the Roman 
Rite, who came to see and stayed to admire the gorgeous and im- 
perial splendor of the ceremonial of the Rite of old Constanti- 
nople (Byzantium). On Saturday morning an eloquent sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Desmond A. Schmal, S.J., a noted 
Orientalist of Mundelein Seminary, Chicago. Father Schmal 
reminded the Eastern Catholics of the pride they should take in 
their ancient and glorious traditions, and reminded them that, 
though many different heresies rose in the East, none of them 
ever denied Christ’s real presence in the Biessed Sacrament. The 
perpetration of that enormity took place in the West. 

The great closing service of the Congress took place on Sunday 
morning at 10:15, when all the clergy and bishops, accompanied 
by Archbishop Stritch of Chicago and the Apostolic Delegate, 
marched in procession from St. Nicholas’ Monastery to the 
church. In the sanctuary for this great closing liturgy six 
bishops were present: on a throne at the Epistle side, His Ex- 
cellency, the Apostolic Delegate; on a throne on the Gospel side, 
His Excellency, the Archbishop of Chicago; on a lesser throne on 
the Epistle side near the altar, His Excellency, Bishop Bohachev- 
sky of Philadelphia, the Ordinary of all the Ukrainian Catholics 
in the United States. On priedieus in the sanctuary were also 
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Bishop Basil Takach of Pittsburgh, Ordinary of the Podcarpathian 
Rusins, Hungarians, Slovaks and Croatians of the Byzantine Rite 
in the United States; Bishop John Buchko of New York, Aux- 
iliary of Bishop Bohachevsky; and Bishop Basil Ladyka, O.S.- 
B.M., Ordinary of all the Ukrainian Catholics of Canada. The 
Mass was celebrated by Bishop Bohachevsky. Four priests con- 
celebrated with him: the Very Revs. S. Bachtalovsky, C.SS.R., 
and B. Baranyk, O.S.B.M., of the Ruthenian Rite, the Right 
Rev. Msgr. Peter Abouzeid, Archimandrite of the Melchite Rite, 
and the Rev. Fr. Ryder, S.J., of the Russian Rite. 

A large number of the faithful received Holy Communion 
under both species according to the ancient Byzantine usage, 
Fathers Bachtalovsky and Baranyk administering it with small 
golden spoons. After the Liturgy, the Apostolic Delegate rose 
from his throne, and poured out his heart in an eloquent tribute 
to the Eastern Churches. What a profound impression was made 
upon all present by the spectacular beauty of that great concele- 
brated Liturgy is easily realized from the opening words of the 
Delegate’s address: ““‘We have assisted to-day at the Sacred 
Liturgy in all the magnificence of the Paleoslavonic Rite. Even 
those not of this Rite and consequently unfamiliar with it, have 
nevertheless been absorbed in the religious atmosphere pervading 
this artistic Church of St. Nicholas. Before this altar, as it were 
in the very presence of the Saints depicted on the apse, amid the 
pious and devout polyphonic harmony still echoing beyond the 
clustered windows and graceful Byzantine cupolas, and in the 
fervid piety of the entire liturgical drama, we have all fully real- 
ized that we are in the bosom of the one, holy, and Catholic 
Church. This conviction has been impressed on us at once by the 
profession of true faith and by the Eucharistic mysteries.”’ 

A priest of the Roman Rite who attended the Congress with 
the author told him that he had never seen anything in his life 
that so foreshadowed the pomp and splendor and glory of heaven 
as that great Pontifical Liturgy in the brilliant Byzantine Rite at 
the close of the Congress. 

In conclusi«.n, it may not be out of place to say a word about the 
appreciation of the Eastern Rites and the necessity of their pres- 
ervation by quoting again from the eloquent address of His Ex- 
cellency the Apostolic Delegate at the close of the Congress: 
“These Eastern Rites recall to mind a great part of the history 
of the Church: the holy Doctors, and their learned and pious 
works and writings; the first eight Gicumenical Councils, cele- 
brated before the schism of Photius, in the East, where the Creed 
of Nicea and of Constantinople resounded like a hymn of tri- 
umphant victory over the condemned heresies. How many 
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struggles for unity they recall; what frequent persecutions and 
martyrdoms, what apostolic undertakings, like those of the 
brothers Cyril and Methodius, the heralds of the Slavonic li- 
turgy, the providential and heroic leaders of their people! 

“The Holy See has constantly desired that these Oriental Rites 
be preserved entire in form and spirit. By wise laws she has 
determined and protected membership in this or that Rite, grant- 
ing transfer of Rite only for weighty reasons. It is a duty of jus- 
tice and of charity to recognize and love these Oriental Rites, for 
the simple fact that, apart from other reasons, they embrace about 
eight million and perhaps more brother-Catholics; towards 
whom, as towards ‘those who are of the household of the faith’ 
(Gal., vi. 10), there should extend the most intimate bonds of 
fraternal charity: ‘We are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another’ (Rom., xii. 5). 

“But the additional importance of these Rites both for us and 
for Eastern Catholics is evident when we think that they are 
and will continue to be a providential means for the return of 
well over one hundred and sixty million Christians, separated 
from us to-day. Our firm hope lies in the words of the Good 
Shepherd, Jesus, who has said: ‘Other sheep I have that are not 
of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear My 


voice, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd’ (John, x. 16). 
They belong to these Rites, and on their return to the Catholic 
Church they will rejoice in finding them intact, loved and vener- 
ated.” 





Magnetism in Teaching 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The teacher is the most important element in the teaching 
process. We do not deny the importance of right methods, of 
good textbooks, and of a proper choice of the subjects to be 
taught, in the light of the relative educational values of the differ- 
ent branches of knowledge. It is a fatal error to consider these 
things as of primary and paramount importance. Much of the 
educational literature of the day is redolent of this error. Meth- 
ods and other devices are mechanical, and machinery is as power- 
less to educate as to propagate life. We cannot develop, 
strengthen and ennoble mankind by machinery or by mechanical 
means. The product of the purely mechanical mind is woe and 
misery, as the present status of the world attests. 

Education is the stimulation of life, the rousing of endowments 
to the activity which produces faculty. It is a living process. 
Only the living teacher can give it reality. The kind of life of the 
teacher will determine the kind of life that is developed in the 
pupil. The teacher is the school. What the soul is to the body, 
what the mind is to the man, that the teacher is to the school. 
The good teacher has regard for good methods, will learn them and 
will never neglect them, but he cannot for a moment forget that 
he is dealing with each pupil as an individual soul, unlike any 
other that exists or has existed. 

The teacher or the educator is a good man who loves human per- 
fection and labors to bring it forth in himself and in his disciples. 
He knows that example has greater educational value than any 
possible verbal instruction. No one can give what he has not. 
The teacher must first develop, educate, and form himself or her- 
self before he or she can develop, educate, and form others. The 
brilliant orator may delight the ears of his students or his audience, 
but the wise, strong, cheerful, patient, punctual, and loving 
man or woman in the classroom can rouse and develop the spirit- 
ual nature of the pupils. No teaching of any subject, whether it 
be reading, writing or arithmetic, or what you will, has educa- 
tional value until it is made to contribute to this rousing and de- 
veloping of the spiritual nature of the child. Education is a 
process of life, a contact of living beings acting and reacting upon 
one another. It is the pull of personality upon personality. 
The personality of the teacher must be the inspiration and guide 
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of the pupil. How can the pupil become a believer if his teacher 
does not believe? How can he learn to hope if his teacher is 
bereft of hope? How can he learn to love the persons and the 
things he ought to love if his teacher gives no living proof of per- 
sonal love for God and man? 

There was never a time in the history of the world when it was 
more necessary than it is at present to analyze the process of edu- 
cation and give direction to the tremendous effort that is ex- 
pended in the instruction and the training of youth. ‘Unless a 
whole people be born again to charity and love of fellow-men,”’ 
wrote Father Gillis recently, ‘‘this world is doomed.’ Here is a 
challenge to those who claim to have a complete and correct 
philosophy of education. That is precisely the Catholic claim. 
We have to-day a chance to vindicate that claim. Our oppor- 
tunity to help regenerate society is beyond question a most re- 
markable one. We must awaken to the task, a task that con- 
fronts the humblest teacher in our schools. We do not stop to 
bemoan the fact that it is beyond our power to revolutionize the 
world. There is a vast work to be done in individual souls, and 
that work is confided to the teacher. Each child is in himself a 
whole universe for the exercise of the teacher’s zeal. 

The pessimist can take the gloomy outlook and say that our 
teaching has borne little fruit. He can point to the number of 
graduates of Catholic schools who have failed to live up to Chris- 
tian ideals, who have succumbed to the spirit of the world and 
fallen in line with pagan ideals. It is true to-day, as it was in the 
days of St. Paul, that some who profess to be Christian do not 
lead Christian lives. Many graduates of Catholic schools come 
to despise the lessons of their youth; they marry divorcees, 
leave the Church, fleece others in business, and lead lives that 
are a scandal to the world. Fortunately, we can recount a num- 
ber of instances in which students have remained loyal to the ideals 
of their youth. The Christian teacher does not glory in this 
success but gives thanks to God, “‘who giveth the increase.” 

The teacher constantly studies and evaluates his work. Does 
it have proper direction? Does he give due stress to the things of 
value? Ina review of her work over a term of years, Miss N. J. 
White recounts the number of her pupils who had become dis- 
reputable and criminal in later life. She found little comfort 
in the reverie and writes somewhat ironically: ‘‘All of these pupils 
once sat in my room, sat and looked at me gravely across worn 
brown desks. I must have been a great help to those pupils— 
I taught them the rhyming scheme of the Elizabethan sonnet 
and how to diagram a complex sentence!” 

A review of this type is good for the soul of every teacher. 
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Our work is apt to lose direction from time to time, and we need 
periodically to renew our sense of values. The Christian teacher 
is not without guide or inspiration. The deposit of Christian 
faith gives him sure guidance in forming the character and 
fashioning the morals of youth. The God-Man deigned to give 
him the example of the Perfect Personality as his ideal. In his 
work of teaching the Christian teacher seeks to form every pupil 
upon that ideal. The pattern is clear-cut. In that pattern we 
find two main pieces, the love of God and the love of our neighbor. 
Growth in these twin loves comprises all that is needed for true 
religious development. ‘In these two commandments are con- 
tained the whole law and the prophets.”’ Here is personal love 
of Christ, obedience to His will, reverence for things holy, hu- 
mility, honesty, integrity, unselfishness, devotion to duty, 
purity—in a word, all the virtues implied by the Ten Command- 
ments and contained explicitly in the Gospel of Christ. 

The teaching Sister strives to form herself in accord with the 
ideal of Christ. Only after forming herself does she attempt to 
form others. The personality of the teacher is of the utmost im- 
portance. Educational literature gives scant attention to this 
prime factor. School publicity will stress the academic qualities 
of the faculty, but, in the words of Sister Mary Clare (N.C.E.A. 
Report 1988, p. 424), ‘‘have we ever seen a claim that the per- 
sonality of every teacher had been tested for its effect on the stu- 
‘dent?’ Yet, there is no other factor of equal importance. 

It is necessary to have an understanding of the term, person- 
ality. We look upon it as the sum-total of those qualities in an 
individual that affect other individuals with whom he comes in 
contact. The psychologist defines personality as “‘the physical and 
affective qualities of an individual as they synthetically attract 
or impress others’’ (Warren, ‘Dictionary of Psychology,”’ p. 107). 
“Personality is that perfection by which a being has control, 
control over self and over others than self, is free and independent 
and superior to material forces, dominates instead of being domi- 
nated. .. .One could possess great individuality through re- 
markable ‘uniqueness’ and distinctiveness and yet have little per- 
sonality, due to his dependence and inability to control himself 
and others” (‘“The New Catholic Dictionary,”’ p. 747). 

The high conception of personality that is a characteristic of 
Christian teaching is so far superior to any other that, if a single 
element could be designated as fundamental in Christian educa- 
tion, it would be the emphasis which it lays on the worth of the 
individual. The pagan conception of personality, notably among 
the Greeks, was high but by no means perfect. The ancient 
philosophers formulated beautiful theories regarding knowledge 
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and virtue. No one of them dared say as Christ said to His 
disciples: “I am the way, the truth and the life.” In Christ’s 
own Person we have the actual realization of the highest ideal 
of personality. Modern education places heavy demand upon 
the imitative tendency that is so deeply rooted in man’s nature. 
Christ appealed to this same tendency in instructing His followers 
to do as He was doing. Christ gave the perfect example; His 
disciples had but to follow Him. 

This is the source of the outstanding excellence of Christian 
education. It did not have to content itself with any abstract 
speculation as to goodness or virtue, but was able to point to the 
actual concrete life of a Person who was absolutely perfect. 
There was no need to build up a theory about the ideal man. 
Christian education had its origin in a realization far surpassing 
the most exalted ideals of human wisdom. The elevation of hu- 
man nature to personal union with the Word of God gave to that 
nature its full dignity in the person of Christ. Here was the per- 
fect model for imitation. 

It is another peculiar merit of Christianity that it gave to the 
world a rational idea of man. The worth of the human soul, 
created by God and destined for eternal life, gave purpose to the 
work of Redemption, and continues to give purpose to the work 
of the Church in Christian education. The State has just claims 
upon the individual within a defined legitimate sphere, but the 
State is not the supreme arbiter of the destiny of the individual,’ 
nor is service to the public weal the ultimate standard in educa- 
tion. Compliance with one’s duty to God will insure the dis- 
charge of all social and civic obligations. This Christian con- 
cept enhances the value of personality, but at the same time 
stresses the individual’s sense of responsibility. The Christian 
ideal makes for the freer development of the person, but it care- 
fully avoids the pitfalls of selfishness and extreme individualism. 
The second commandment of the Gospel is like unto the first: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

How does this philosophy affect the work of the teacher in the 
classroom? Is it to remain abstract theory and have no bearing 
upon the concrete work of teaching? Farfromit. The Christian 
teacher makes a study of the person of Christ; he forms himself 
upon this perfect model; he imparts a knowledge of the model to 
his disciples, and helps them in turn to form themselves upon it. 
The process seemingly demands an analysis of perfection. We 
concede to the philosopher that ‘‘personality is a pure perfec- 
tion,’’ that ‘‘the content of the idea is entirely positive,” that 
“limitation is not an essential constituent of personality.’’ Yet, 
the philosopher admits the finite character of human personality, 
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and the educator who seeks to perfect human personality must 
begin from an analysis of perfection that seems to argue some 
alloy of imperfection in the person of the Perfect Exemplar. 

To develop in our charges Christ-like personalities is the high- 
est purpose of Christian education. If this is to be done through 
the medium of imitation, the Christian teacher, the teaching 
Sister, must first develop a Christ-like personality in herself. 
Psychology tells us that the nature of the mind of a child demands 
this; the child is not content with an ideal that is vague, but must 
have a living example of it. In this measure he is a little prag- 
matist; give him the example and he will follow it. If it is an 
example in which he believes, he will be drawn to it, believe in it, 
and adopt it. The teacher cannot preach Christ to her pupils 
and urge them to imitate His charity, patience, and meakness, 
if she is at the same time snappy, unreasonable, and unforgiving 
in the classroom. The image of Christ must appear in the teacher. 
The printed page will reveal Him as gentle, approachable, lov- 
able, but the pupil must have in his teacher a living model of the 
virtues of Christ. 

“Insufficiency in her own personality,’’ writes Sister Ricarda 
in her paper on “The Teacher’s Personality and its Effect on 
Religious Development of the Young” (NV.C.E.A. Report 1938, p. 
411), ‘‘does much to destroy the effect of our teaching. We as- 
sure the children, for instance, that only eternal values count, 
only God’s interests matter. What, then, about going into a 
towering rage if a program is spoiled by a frightened child’s 
blunder? Eternal values? Oh, but our reputation for cleverness 
was at stake!’’ It is not good procedure, writes the author again, 
to act as if life depended upon the successful issue of a project, a 
contest, a game. Above all, the teacher should avoid giving 
youngsters the impression that the end justifies questionable 
means. Cheating in a game teaches cheating in life; no game is 
worth a hazard to the health of children. A teacher misses an 
opportunity when she fails to make proper use of competitive 
games and sports, a valuable medium for teaching the virtues of 
honesty and fair play. 

How can we teach pupils to control anger when the teacher 
loses her temper at every little vicissitude of the classroom? 
Sister Ricarda illustrates this with the story of Johnny who ex- 
tenuated his own anger with his little brother by saying: ‘If you 
call that being angry, you ought to have seen my teacher to-day 
when Jimmy Jones couldn’t understand the arithmetic prob- 
lem.’’ We seek to lead our disciples to see Christ in their fellow- 
man, but it is difficult to drive home the lesson when the teacher is 
captious and quick with the poor little girl but very gracious to the 
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rich little girl with the big car ready to take the teachers wherever 
they want to go. Children never fail to observe such discrimina- 
tion. All children have a sense of personal value, and are quick 
to perceive any derogation on the part of the teacher. The 
teacher exercises consummate tact in assigning to the backward 
child tasks that are within his capacity. The child who fails 
often loses his self-respect and seeks compensation in many types 
of unchristian behavior. He will resort to lying, stealing, hatred, 
revenge, jealousy, even impurity, as a defense reaction. The 
teacher who is constantly conscious of the personal worth of the 
individual, will avoid embarrassment to any child and allow 
every conscientious effort to achieve some measure of success. 

There is a problem presented by the child who suffers from 
feelings of insecurity and fear; he is inclined to mistrust the good 
will of his teachers and schoolmates. Sharp words from a 
teacher are a dagger that pierces his heart. The skillful teacher 
will provide such a pupil with opportunities for a measure of 
success and consequent happiness in his school work and in his 
contact with his fellow-pupils. The atmosphere of the classroom 
is a most potent factor in the growth of a child’s character, and the 
teacher has it in her power to create an environment that stimu- 
lates the best efforts of every pupil. A Christian teacher never 
fails to develop a habit of obedience to all just laws, but she will 
never abuse the position of authority she occupies; abuse of 
authority, a domineering or sarcastic manner, engenders in the 
impressionable mind of a child a hatred for all authority. The 
teacher-pupil relationship gives the teacher a dominating position 
in the classroom, and there is a very grave hazard of undue for- 
mality and repression. An attitude of overauthoritativeness 
repels pupils and outrages their legitimate sense of personal value. 

The overauthoritative teacher usually feels that she must ap- 
pear infallible to her pupils. To admit the making of a mistake 
would detract from her precious dignity. Pupils are quick to 
detect any resort to subterfuges, but the teacher’s frank acknowl- 
edgment of a mistake will give them a love of truth in all the 
affairs of life. The dictator type of teacher is prone to suppress 
any activity on the part of the pupils that does not originate with 
herself. A certain measure of pupil freedom, consistent with 
orthodox classroom procedure, stimulates effort and encourages 
initiative, and gives the pupil a sense of power to contribute to 
society through the perfecting of any capacities he may possess. 
This correct scholastic freedom, in accord with age and capacity, 
develops thinking leaders rather than unthinking followers, and 
creates confidence in the sympathy and good will of teachers. 

No Christian teacher will play favorites, harbor a grudge, or 
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condemn any pupil without a hearing. ‘‘How can a child,’ asks 
Sister Ricarda, ‘‘have confidence in or be influenced by a teacher 
who will not respond to his greeting for a week after he has in some 
small way offended her majesty? Have you known teachers like 
that? Usually things that annoy such teachers most aren’t really 
offenses against God. They are apparent slights to the teacher.”’ 
The writer makes it clear that the teacher must correct the pupil 
suitably when correction is called for; she invites disaster if she 
does not maintain proper control of the classroom situation. 
No dereliction of a pupil should be treated as an offense personal 
to the teacher, or the mood of a whimsical teacher becomes the 
standard of morality in the classroom. The objective rightness 
or wrongness of the act itself should determine the need of restric- 
tive measures; we seek to teach the necessity of right conduct for 
its own sake. 

Patience is a key virtue in the classroom. ‘The patient man is 
better than the valiant, and he that conquereth himself more 
than he that taketh cities.” The Great Teacher has promised 
that “‘he who shall lose his life shall find it.” Teaching is truly a 
self-immolation on the altar of Christ-like kindness and patience. 
He who would teach successfully must weed out his own person- 
ality defects. The defects in our personality are a human alloy, 
and the Christian teacher can brook no imperfection; she holds a 
commission from the Perfect Personality. 

The Christian teacher seeks not a technique, but a spirit; she 
wants something that will inspire, not something to guide her in 
detail over the steps of teaching. She does not lose herself in a 
wilderness of ‘‘method,” but tries to catch the spirit of Christ’s 
teaching. ‘“‘That spirit is an elusive thing,” writes Dr. McMahon 
in ‘“Teaching to Think in Religion,’’ ‘‘but it is worth the chase. 
The reward of the chase is that the spirit comes home to each one 
as a personal discovery; it is seen by each one in a different light.” 
When the teacher catches that spirit, the pupil becomes a true 
lover of intellectual and moral power, and forms within himself 
a high resolve to spend a lifetime in unfolding and upbuilding his 
own being and in helping his fellow-men. 








Pastoral Musings 
By Kirin J. HeENNrRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 
II. Concerning Parish Missions 


“Instaurare omnia in Christo,” was the motto of the saintly 
Pius X. It was also the objective of the ecclesiastical reform to 
which his entire life as pastor and pontiff was dedicated. His 
first effort as Pope was to enthrone Christ in the hearts of those 
who were called to form and guide the faithful. The task was 
difficult, as his subsequent efforts show. The desired reform was 
to begin with the aspirants to the priesthood, and was to continue 
with the newly ordained and young priests, secular as well as 
Regular. Pius did not hesitate to direct admonitions and en- 
couragements to reform to Cardinals, bishops, prelates, pastors, 
and missionaries. To all who had the care of souls he addressed 
Encyclicals, Decrees and Allocutions. He initiated the codification 
of Canon Law and new Statutes reforming the Roman Congre- 
gations. He called special attention to the duty of a dignified 
celebration of the Mass, urged the frequent and even daily recep- 
tion of Holy Communion, and tried earnestly to re-vitalize the 
pious fraternities. No doubt, the reform was necessary, but 
although some good results were achieved, some of the more im- 
portant things are seemingly on the way to being forgotten. This 
would be a pity, since the reform has by no means been affected. 
Pius strongly emphasized that the restoration of Christ in the 
lives of all depends principally on the clergy. 

Our beloved Saviour said to His disciples: ‘You are the salt 
of the earth.”” And He added as a warning to all shepherds of 
souls: ‘‘If the salt lose its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? 
It is good for nothing any more but to be cast out, and to be 
trodden on by men” (Matt., v. 25). The history of the Church 
confirms abundantly the truth of these words. It also shows that 
a reform of the clergy is the most difficult task confronting the 
Church. Pope Pius XI realized this too, but far from being dis- 
couraged he expressed the hope that Catholic Action would cre- 
ate a more spiritual laity and God-fearing families in which the 
future clergy would originate. At the first sight, this looks like 
a vicious circle, but in reality it is not. It does not mean to re- 
form the clergy so as to reform the laity and reform the laity so as 
to reform the clergy simultaneously. The Pope looked to the 
future and hoped to achieve a reform by starting from the begin- 
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ning, before the priestly calling has become a reality. The 
seminary and before that the family should become battlegrounds 
to conquer all that hinders spiritualization. 

Most probably, pastors of souls also prefer to begin with 
raising the spirituality and practical Catholic living of parish- 
ioners. This being the case, it might be profitable to direct our 
musings to some general but extraordinary means of mass con- 
version in a parish, the principal of which are parochial mis- 
sions. 

A mission, in order to be truly successful, needs a thorough 
preparation as a conditio sine qua non. Without such a prepara- 
tion those most in need of conversion will not be reached, and 
those who do come will not derive lasting benefits. A packed 
church and a good collection are no positive signs that the objec- 
tive of a mission, conversion (taken in its wider sense), has been 
reached. A return of prodigal sons and daughters, of whom there 
are too many in every good-sized parish, is a better token of 
success. But to achieve this things must be prepared. 

To the securing of a good missionary, the pastor must give his 
first attention. He wants a preacher who can speak to the heart 
as well as to the mind. The missionary must overflow with spirit- 
uality; otherwise he will not be able to instill in his hearers the 
zeal required for a better life. He must not be afraid to call a 
spade a spade; and, on the other hand, he must possess more 
than the average prudence and charity. St. Gregory writes: 
“Qui caritatem erga alterum non habet, predicationis officium 
suscipere nullatenus debet” (Hom. in Com. Evang.). His pru- 
dence must guide him in calling attention to prevailing grave 
evils and situations without creating undesirable consequences 
that do no good. These things may happen, indeed. A pastor 
said to the missionary: “I don’t want you to preach on mixed 
marriages, irregular marriages, birth control and similar things, 
because the parish is full of them. Many of my most prominent 
people would be highly offended and might say good-bye for 
ever.” The missionary’s reply was: “If this is your attitude, I 
cannot talk about any sins or vices since all may be rampant in a 
parish.” At first sight, this answer might seem to be correct, 
but a prudent missionary would have been guided by the pastor’s 
words, and would have treated the evils by speaking positively 
on the beauty and peace of a truly Catholic family, the blessings 
flowing from the Sacrament of Matrimony, the advantages of 
increasing and multiplying for the family, the State, and the 
Church, etc. Much can be said under these headings that will 
offend no one, but with the help of grace may bring better results 
than a storm of invectives. Those who are in need of a change 
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will realize their condition, and kindliness and tact are more apt 
to move a free will. 

A missionary should be versatile enough to be able to adapt 
his outlined sermons to particular audiences, and learned enough 
to give solid advice to those who may consult him in their prob- 
lems of Christian living. He should be well acquainted with the 
Scriptures, hagiography, and asceticism, in addition to his knowl- 
edge of dogmatic and moral theology. This is necessary if he is 
to arouse and to keep up interest. Secular and especially news- 
paper items are not sacramentals; they should be used sparingly 
as illustrations, and only when needed. This versatility and abil- 
ity not all missionaries show in a high degree. A curate said to 
the missionary who was returning from a tedious sermon to the 
sacristy: ““That was a long sermon, Father.’’ The missionary 
said: “Oh, I preached that sermon more than twenty times.” 
The curate murmured sotto voce: “I think I might have done 
better the second time.’’ There may have been a rebuke, but 
there was also some truth in these words. 

One thing is certain that many missionaries could be better 
than they are, and it is an incontrovertible fact that truly effi- 
cient missionaries are comparatively scarce. It lies in the nature 
of the apostolic labor. There are certainly not enough of them 
for too frequent parochial missions, although the seminaries of all 
jurisdictions do their best to equip men for this important work. 

Hence, to find and secure a good missionary is the first problem 
the pastor faces. This problem is not solved by asking a depart- 
ing missionary to send a man next year. Good missionaries are 
liable to be booked for years in advance. This may prevent 
having annual parish missions, but this is a minor evil that might 
be corrected by other worthwhile substitutes. Moreover, the 
preparation of the parishioners for drawing the greatest benefits 
from a mission is such a big task that it could not be done effi- 
ciently every year and perhaps not every two or three years. We 
shall later consider what can be provided in and between. 

Canon 1349 makes parish missions obligatory every ten years. 
To have them oftener is left to the judgment of pastors. Some- 
times extraordinary occasions like parish jubilees might be ex- 
cellent reasons for having a mission. National conferences of 
missionaries and Religious Superiors have recommended intervals 
of about five years for larger parishes in the cities and for places 
with a fluctuating population. It should be kept in mind that 
people who move frequently are liable to have more opportuni- 
ties to attend missions than those who are grounded in the parish. 
The missionaries gathered in conference duly considered all 
circumstances, and although it seemingly militates against their 
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own benefit, they were convinced that too frequent missions would 
not result in bringing about the good intended. 

In fact, annual missions, no matter where they are held, draw 
mostly the pious, the zealous and novelty-seekers, but not many 
of the hardened sinners of the parish. Unfortunately, one of the 
reasons why it is so difficult to get the lukewarm and those who 
need conversion to attend missions is because they consider the 
annual mission as a part of the program to finance religion. Un- 
doubtedly their opinions are usually wrong, but they are held more 
widely than one would like to acknowledge. A parish bulletin, 
describing the thanks to the departing missionaries, said in part: 
“The missionaries must feel happy on account of the large num- 
bers who crowded around the pulpit and the altar. The grate- 
fulness of the parishioners was evidenced by their very generous 
offerings. All this is equally consoling to your pastor.’’ No 
doubt it was, but might the statement not offend some “‘of little 
faith’’? 

The object of these musings is to induce the pastor to consider 
whether less frequent missions would not give greater hope of 
success in spiritualizing the parishioners and bringing back the 
lost sheep. It would also provide more time for a thorough prepa- 
ration. To this we shall return. 

One thought may appropriately be added here. The pastor 
might inform the invited missionary in time about special but 
serious problems in his parish which a mission might solve. It is 
not necessary to draw up a list of sermon topics or outline a defi- 
nite program, because a specially trained missionary knows the 
fundamental truths and topics that recur in every mission. Asa 
rule, they follow those found in the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius, but not necessarily so. 

The promotion of particular devotions or works does not fall 
under the scope of a mission, unless it is something really funda- 
mental like the Third Order. 

Missions have but one objective, and this is a more or less 
permanent conversion. This includes all that brings about a 
change for the better. It may mean the return of long-lost sheep, 
the validation of irregular marriages, the bringing of children to 
Baptism, the averting of impending evils, the change from a sin- 
ful to a more virtuous life or even from a good to a better life. 
This is quite a program and of the utmost importance, requiring 
all the time and opportunities the missionary may have at his 
disposal. Hence, nothing should be added by the pastor that may 
interfere with the work, spirit and the objective of a mission. 











Seventh Congress of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine 


The Seventh National Congress of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine will be formally opened on Sunday, November 
16, 1941, by a Solemn Pontifical Mass celebrated in Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia, by His Eminence, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty. 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, will preach the sermon, 
and it is expected that the solemn services will be attended by 
15,000 delegates from all parts of the United States. The choir 
of St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., will participate in the 
Pontifical Mass. 

Besides the lay delegates, more than 50 archbishops and 
bishops, 1000 priests and 1000 Sisters have intimated their inten- 
tion of attending the sessions of the Congress. While the main 
sessions will be held at Convention Hall, the sectional meetings 
will be accommodated at the Town Hall Theatre, Little Flower 
Girls’ High School, Hallahan Girls’ High School, and the new 
Chinese Auditorium. 

The tentative list of the topics to be discussed at the various 
sessions furnishes the best gauge of the importance and scope of 
the Congress. The discussion of ‘“‘United Action to Promote the 
Cause of Religion’’ furnishes obviously the keynote to the conven- 
tion. As the most practical means of promoting this united 
action, plans will be discussed for the extension of the Confra- 
ternity to every parish in the United States. Indicative of the 
practical problems which the Confraternity must tackle will be 
the sessions on ‘““The Problem of Leakage in the United States,” 
“The Causes of Leakage,’’ and the purpose and importance of 
“Diocesan and Parish Census.’’ Special consideration will be 
also given to the “Organization of the Rural Parish Confratern- 
ity,” “The Confraternity and the Colored Living in the Parish,” 
“The Confraternity in the Colored Parish,”’ “‘Catechetical Centers 
for Colored Children” and ‘‘Catholic College Students and the 
Colored Apostolate.’’ The Committee entrusted with drafting 
the program of the Congress evidently aims at the strengthening 
of every exposed or weak point in the Catholic line preparatory to 
an advance on all fronts. 

The more intense promotion of the Liturgical Movement will 
call for special consideration in the sessions devoted to ‘The 
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Liturgical Movement and the Confraternity’’ and “Using the 
Liturgy in Teaching the Eucharist.” 

Of particular interest to priests and seminarians, in addition to 
the sessions already mentioned, will be the discussions on the 
following topics: ‘““The Church Law Regarding Catechetics in the 
Seminary Curriculum,” “‘A Survey of the Course in Catechetics 
Prevailing in the United States Seminaries,”’ and ‘“The Place of the 
Confraternity in the Seminary Curriculum.” 

Inevitably, the new revisions of the New Testament and the 
Baltimore Catechism will receive extended consideration. The 
introduction of these new revisions involves many delicate ques- 
tions because of the necessity of inducing the Catholic faithful in 
general to adopt a new nomenclature and phraseology in place of 
those with which they have been familiar all their lives. A uni- 
form policy upon and approach to this problem will be indis- 
pensable if confusion is not to result. 

The official headquarters of the Congress will be established in 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 








Answers to Questions 
Dispensation of Chastity Votants 


Question: Relative to your comments on Canon 1111 in THE 
HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW of September, you conclude that a 
confessor need not follow most of the textbooks in dealing with chastity 
votants who enter marriage. To put it as I understand it, we need not 
ask for dispensation in such a case. 

If, as you state on the strength of Cardinal Gasparri’s revised edition 
(1933) of “‘De Matrimonio,” this Canon not only gives a partial dispen- 
sation or a suspension of their vow of perfect chastity, but removes this 
impediment in its entirety, why did the Sacred Penitentiary grant on 
December 14, 1933, to the bishops in their quinquennial faculties the 
power to dispense such persons “ad petendum debitum coniugale’’? 

It seems to me that the Sacred Penitentiary took notice of Lopez’ 
objection in Periodica de Re Morali, Canonica, Liturgica, XXV, 157- 
165, and removed all doubts relative to the extent of Canon 1111 when 
the above-mentioned faculty was granted in 1933. 

READER. 


Answer: First, let me remark that the words of Canon 1111 
merely suspend the vow or vows for lawful marital acts during 
the marriage. When the marriage is terminated by death, the 
vow revives; and during the marriage it holds for all venereal 
acts outside of permitted conjugal privileges. 

One explanation of the not needed faculty cited is the fact that 
the suspension is not generally known. Another might be that it 
is a slip, as is the concession of No. 2 of the faculty of the Congre- 
gation of Religious in the Communion concession in the Mid- 
night Mass not contained in Canon 821, §3. The same reference 
in the Canon itself to the giving of Communion at such Midnight 
Masses is superfluous, a carry-over from the former law; for 
Canon 869 gives the permission. 


Does the Taking of soe | — Break the Eucharistic 
ast 


Question: I am suffering from coronary occlusion and my doctor 
prescribed nitro-glycerin tablets. These are small tablets to be placed 
under the tongue and dissolve quickly and completely. Their only pur- 
pose is to distend the arteries. Sometimes I must take them after mid- 
night. Personally I feel that I am not swallowing anything. But— 
does this break the Eucharistic fast, or may I say Mass in the morning? 

SACERDOS. 
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Answer: The Eucharistic fast is not broken by the taking of 
such pills, because the taking is not after the manner of food but 
after the manner of an injection into the blood stream. Doctors 
say such pills are absorbed into the circulatory system, and in no 
way reach the stomach. 


Stipend for Binated Mass in Hospital 


Question: Is the chaplain of a hospital who must say two Masses on 
Sundays and holydays of obligation, permitted to take a stipend for 
one of the two Masses? The consensus of opinion among the writer’s 
friends is that a stipend may be taken, because the chaplain has not the 
obligation of saying a Missa pro populo. And if this is correct, for what 
reason is a pastor forbidden to take a stipend for his second Mass? 

A certain chaplain has been taking a stipend for a good many years. 
If he should not have done so, what is he to do about the matter? On 
accepting the chaplaincy he was told by his predecessor, a conscientious 
priest, that he might take a stipend for one of the two Masses. 

CAPPELLANUS. 


Answer: The whole question here is whether the chaplain has 
strict parochial rights or not. If the institution is exempted from 
parish rights under Canon 464 and made into a quasi-personal 
parish, then the chaplain has the same obligation of saying Mass 
for his flock as the territorial pastor; and since this obligation is 
in justice, no stipend could be taken for the second Mass. How- 
ever, if this institution has not been done specifically, it is to be 
presumed that the chaplain is merely on detached service within 
the one parish, the territorial parish, just as a permanent vicar 
would be or the head of a national group or a chapel of ease with 
the one territorial parish; for a hospital parish is something to be 
proved not presumed. Hence, the likelihood is that nothing 
prevents the chaplain from taking a stipend for one of his Masses 
on every Sunday and feast day. 


Exemption of Hospital from Parish Jurisdiction.—Ownership 
of the ‘‘Bona”’ of Divided Parishes.—Trial of Nullity 
Marriage Cases Based on Fraudulent Promises 


Question: The poor ye have always with you. I am a poor canonist 
and must needs appeal to your charity and abundance. 

(1) Does an organization, like the Sisters who conduct a hospital, 
come under the jurisdiction of the pastor in whose parish the hospital is 
located except in those things where their rule exempts them? Thus, can 
anyone administer private Communion and Extreme Unction, say Mass, 
join the Order without letters testimonial, solicit funds for the chapel, 
and so on? 

(2) If the Ordinary holds that religious are exempt, must he not pro- 
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vide a document showing that they are exempt and stating the full ex- 
tent of their exemption, which document should be produced on demand 
of the pastor? 

(3) When a parish is divided, does not a cemetery constitute a bonum 
ecclesiasticum which should be assigned to the new parish in which the 
cemetery is located? I understand that a cemetery is the property of 
the diocese, but the administration of the property is a bonum. Now, 
when the parishes are divided the Code says the bona are to be divided. 
Whose bonum is the administration—that of the pastor in whose parish 
the cemetery is located or that of another parish? 

(4) The perquisites from the cemetery are to be applied to charity. 
Is not this also a state law? 

(5) Ina plea for nullity on the grounds of fraudulent signing of prom- 
ises for an impediment of disparity of worship, is not this case tried by 
the bishop alone and not by formal court trial? Is not the bishop alone 
the judge of what moved him to grant the dispensation, and how the 
fraud was effective? When the law says all cases of disparity are dealt 
with by the bishop with the defensor, what right has an auditor to advise 
and insist that all papers be drawn up and presented to a turnus of judges? 

READER. 














Answer: (1) Hospitals may be exempted by the Local Ordi- 
nary from the parochial rights of the territory, and this must be 
presumed if the bishop appoints a chaplain other than the local 
pastor or his assistant. In that case, however, the pastor could 
validly assist at a marriage within the confines of the hospital. 
If no chaplain is appointed, then the pastor has the right and the 
duty to administer the Last Sacraments (as the St. Louis Synod 
of 1929 declares). Strictly speaking, only the pastor—or if there 
is a chaplain, only he—gives permission for Mass; but his per- 
mission may be presumed by the Sisters under ordinary circum- 
stances, also by the pastor of a patient for private Communion, 
as distinguished from the Viaticum. And the Sisters seem to 
have permission by the fact of their existence to solicit funds within 
their own institutions. As to letters testimonial for girls entering 
religion, I do not see how the pastor of domicile could be passed 
over in view of Canon 544, § 7, and even the pastor of quasi- 
domicile; also the pastor of baptism and confirmation in view of 
the same Canon, § 1. 

(2) The appointment of a chaplain not of the parish staff is 
equivalent to taking the institution out of the pastor’s jurisdic- 
tion. The chaplain in turn has parish rights under Canon 461, § 2. 

(3) In the division of a parish the bona are largely the proper- 
ties and especially the endowment. In this country the generosity 
of the faithful is the endowment. Hence, I see no prohibition 
under Canon 1500 for the bishop dividing a parish with a cemetery 
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to let the cemetery pertain to the original parish, even if it is in 
the territory of the new parish. Equity would seem to be violated 
if anything else were done. We have an instance here in St. 
Louis where both the old and the new Sts. Peter and Paul Ceme- 
tery remains with the old parish, although outside the present 
boundaries of that parish. Besides, as far as the right of burial 
is concerned, cemeteries tend to become an adjunct of all the 
parishes using them, as do our city cemeteries (even Sts. Peter 
and Paul). 

(4) I know of no State law pertaining to the returns of ceme- 
teries, and in Missouri we have commercial corporations op- 
erating cemeteries. A Catholic cemetery is either a church 
corporation separate from the parish or diocese, or a diocesan or 
parish adjunct; and in any one of the cases the surplus returns 
would be applied as are other surplus church returns, in accord- 
ance with the principle laid down in Canon 1481. 

(5) A case of nullity based upon the fraudulent signing of 
promises for the dispensation from the impediment of disparity 
of cult might be a privileged case under Canon 1991; it might also 
come under the strict trial as any of the exempted cases under 
Canon 1990 do, if the grounds of nullity are not factual and 
plain. This is borne out by the late decision of the Holy Office in 
number six of the Acia. 


Baptismal Certificates for Adopted Children 


Question: Is there any Canon forbidding Catholic orphanages from 
using the enclosed form of baptismal record? You will note they want to 
write in the name of the adopted parents and not the rame of the mother. 


The adopted parents generally want that. 
CONSULENS. 


Answer: The certificate of baptism enclosed would seem to 
qualify under the rules of the Canons, provided that the child 
if born of unmarried parents is to be entered on the baptismal 
record as born of unknown parents, unless the parents agree that 
their names be used. Now, this is done to shield the parents from 
infamy, and I would think that the child has a greater right 
to have his or her secret birth status concealed from ordinary pub- 
lic documents. This is doubly true in civil documents, where the 
laws provide that the adopted child shall enjoy the birth status 
belonging to the adopting parents. 

Of course, in a strict canonical trial (or in a confidential inquiry 
about a future seminarian or religious subject) a true transcript 
of the actual baptismal record should be given. But this does not 
hold for other kinds of certificates. 
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As to giving this certificate to a child who was baptized before 
the law passed, there is no difficulty, because there is a principle 
of law which holds that, when penalties are made more favorable 
after the commission of a crime, the criminal is to be tried by the 
new law. The principle should be applicable also in saving inno- 
cent persons from social infamy. 


Mass Stipends and Local Customs 


Question: Recently I was appointed to a parish where the following 
“customs” prevail. 

(a) The stipend required for funeral Masses is $5 more than the 
diocesan statutes specify (there is an ascending scale for various kinds of 
funerals). 

(b) Although there is no fixed stipend for weddings in this diocese, 
the ‘‘custom’’ here seems to violate the generally accepted practice in 
the diocese as well as sacerdotal ethics. For example, if the marriage 
takes place at the communion rail, the stipend is $10; if at the foot of 
the altar, $15; if the bride and groom remain in the sanctuary for the 
Nuptial Mass, $20. 

My problem is: (1) May I continue to follow a “‘custom”’ violating 
the statutes of the Diocesan Synod which have been promulgated? 
(2) If not, must I make restitution for the excess stipends I have already 
received? (3) How can I best put an end to the above-mentioned 
“customs” without serious disparagement of the former pastor in the 
minds of his former parishioners? 

NEO-PAROCHUS PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: (a) I would say that this is an overcharge; and the 
excess should be restored unless there was good faith in the taking, 
and if the amount of the excess offerings demanded is still in the 
possession of the one unjustly taking it—all this presuming the 
moral possibility of making such restitution. 

(b) This is plain imposition. No parish is capable of intro- 
ducing a real custom, because a parish is incapable of either mak- 
ing or receiving a law as a sole subject. There is no justification 
for continuing the imposition. Restitution for the excess honor- 
aria may not be required on account of the subjective good faith 
of the recipient and the impossibility of restoring the excess with- 
out doing grave harm to religion. 

Custom may be alleged as the excuse for having all persons 
within the sanctuary, even for the whole ceremony. A change 
can be made by notifying all couples concerned in the future, and 
in that way the change will come to the knowledge of the people 
gradually and without any reflection on the former pastor, apart 
from the obloquy arising from the original inexcusable practice. 
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Impediment of ‘‘Public Honesty”’ Arising from Invalid 
Marriage 


Question: May I propose a problem to be solved in THe HomILetic 
AND PASTORAL REVIEW, or, if you prefer, by personal correspondence? 

Mary, a non-Catholic, went through a marriage ceremony before a 
justice of the peace with John, a Catholic. This marriage was invalid 
for two reasons: first, because John, as a Catholic, was bound by the 
Catholic form; and, secondly, because John’s first wife, whom he had 
divorced contrary to the laws of the Church, was still living. 

Mary, not knowing her marriage was invalid, lived with him for over 
a year, and bore him one son. When John died, Mary began to keep 
company with John’s brother, Louis. The question is: ““What impedi- 
ment to the marriage between Mary and Louis arises out of this previous 
invalid marriage between Mary and Louis’s brother, John?’ Is there 
an impediment of ‘‘public honesty”’ in this case? 

PAROCHUS HESITANS. 


Answer: No; for the impediment of ‘public honesty” arising 
from invalid marriage (not merely a civil union) or from public 
and notorious concubinage is restricted to the direct line. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 





Gomilies on the Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts 
By J. Exuior Ross, Pu.D, 
First Sunday of Advent 
Preparation for the Coming of Christ 
“Tt is now the hour” (from the Sunday Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Frequently, perhaps usually, Sunday sermons are on the Gospel of 


the Mass. 
(1) But such a sermon can never be inspired in the same sense the 
Gospel is inspired. 


(2) The Epistles are the only inspired commentary on the Gospel 
and sermons for this ecclesiastical year will be on the 
Epistles. 

II. Since this is the beginning of another ecclesiastical year, the season 
of preparation for celebrating the Incarnation, the Epistle opens 
appropriately: ‘Knowing the time, that it is now the hour for us 
to rise from sleep.” 

(1) Now is the time, for we know not how much we have left. 

(2) And if we have another year, a small amount given regularly, 
as the Christmas funds at banks, will accomplish sizable re- 
sults, 

(3) Suppose that each year for the past decade you had thus pre- 
pared a spiritual Christmas present for Christ. 

(4) The Christmas present Christ wants is the acquisition of some 
virtue, the conquering of some vice, such as those enumerated 
in the Epistle, 

III. The Epistle ends with the injunction: “Put ye on the Lord Jesus 

Christ.” 

(1) And so read Christ’s life and study His character as portrayed 
in the Gospels, just a little each day. 

(2) But carefully, thoughtfully, in your own personal copy. 


Each Sunday at church you hear the Gospel of the Mass read to you 
and usually there is a sermon upon the Gospel. No matter how elo- 
quent or holy the preacher, however, his sermon is not inspired. But 
the Epistle of the Mass, read to you at the same time that the Gospel is 
read, is inspired in the same way that the Gospels are inspired, and fre- 
quently it is a sermon or commentary on the Gospel, the only inspired 
commentary. Many times, as does this Epistle for the First Sunday of 
Advent, it points out the moral of the Gospel. Hence, the sermons of 
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year will be upon the Epistles for the various Sundays. These sermons 
will attempt to use the Epistle as a commentary on the Gospel. The 
Gospels, though they contain many moral lessons, are, generally speak- 
ing, historical, whereas the Epistles like the concluding section of to-day’s 
Epistle, are often almost entirely moral. Thus, the Epistle and Gospel 
frequently supplement one another. 


: The Challenge of the New Ecclesiastical Year 


To-day’s Epistle opens with the statement: ‘Knowing the time, that 
it is now the hour for us to rise from sleep.”’ It is the beginning of a new 
ecclesiastical year, when we put behind us the old year and begin again 
the season of Advent, a preparation for celebrating the most joyous 
event of all human history, the Incarnation of the Second Person of the 
Trinity, the birth of the Saviour of mankind and the beginning of the 
atonement for the sins of men. ‘‘Now is the time for us to rise from 
sleep, for our salvation is nearer than we thought.” 

If we have been sleeping in this regard, if we have lost the spirit we 
had acquired last Advent when we looked forward to the Saviour’s birth, 
now is the time for us to rise from such sleep. Not after we have 
had our fill of worldly pleasure or success, nor after we have reached a 
certain age—not next year, not to-morrow, but now is the time to get up. 
We should not be like someone turning off the alarm clock and rolling 
over to take one more doze. Now is the time to rise from sleep and attend 
to our eternal salvation. Who of us can be sure that to-morrow will 
be given to him? As Our Saviour said, death often comes unexpectedly, 
like a thief in the night. The present moment is the only one we can 
be sure is ours, and now is the time to throw off our lethargy, to rise from 
sleep. 

The uncertainty of our allotted time is one of the most important 
things for us to consider. And for that reason we should get into the 
habit of using the present moment, of doing things now, for what we do 
now may affect our whole eternity. We should not procrastinate, 
putting off until to-morrow what we could do to-day, for experience 
demonstrates the truth of the old proverb that procrastination is the 
thief of time. And the second thing to learn about time is the value of 
even the small amounts of time. Strong habits for good as well as for 
evil are formed by a repetition of actions, each taking an infinitestimal 
time, and in the same way bad habits are conquered. 


The Importance of Regularity in the Spiritual Domain 


The importance of regularity is a third thing to remember in regard 
to time. It is well illustrated in the Christmas funds being paid now by 
the banks. Those who started such funds last January, pledging them- 
selves to deposit so much each week, now have more money for their 
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Christmas shopping than if they had not practised this regular saving. 
Many a small sum, saved with unfailing regularity, finally amounts to a 
sizable quantity. The children of this world are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light. For the same regularity could accom- 
plish equally great wonders in the spiritual realm. 

Suppose that last Advent when you heard this Epistle read to you, 
“it is now the hour for us to rise from sleep,”’ you had really gotten up 
spiritually and had stayed awake during the past year; and suppose 
further that when the Christmas-fund accounts were being opened at 
various banks last January you had opened a spiritual account, pledging 
yourself to acquire some good habit or to avoid some bad habit by cer- 
tain actions repeated each day with absolute regularity. If you had 
done this, then like the men who now can buy for their friends the 
presents they had planned, you could have a Christmas present for 
Christ—the only present He wants, a good habit acquired or a bad 
habit conquered. If you had given such presents to Christ for the past 
five or ten or thirty years, think how much better you would be than you 
are now. As Shakespeare says: “Each year one vicious habit rooted 
out, in time might make the worst man good.” 


St. Paul’s Words Are Still Applicable 


The Epistle enumerates certain evil habits that we should root out: 


“Let us walk honestly, not in chambering and impurities, not in conten- 
tion and envy.” It is a sad commentary on the ingratitude and in- 
stability of human beings that St. Paul, so soon after the actual birth of 
the Saviour, should deem such words necessary. Yet, a sufficient num- 
ber of the Christmas of his day, who had doubtless started off as fervent 
followers of Christ, the Way, the Truth, and the Life, must have fallen 
into these sins to make his admonition appropriate. And unfortunately, 
a sufficient number of Christians are to-day committing such sins to 
make this Epistle still appropriate. Christian congregations must 
still be admonished to avoid these vices. 

If any of you have so far forgotten your good resolutions of last Christ- 
mas as to yield to temptations in these ways, make another start this 
Advent. ‘Now is the time for us to rise from sleep,” and there is yet 
time. By being more sincere this year than you were previously, by 
working harder because of your past faithlessness, you may be able to 
reach the destiny God intended for you. Probably your failure to do 
better last year is due to the fact that you were not careful enough to 
avoid the occasions of sin, the circumstances which had previously led 
you to fall. As aman who really wants to avoid a cold avoids wet feet, 
so you must make up your mind to avoid the occasions of sin. 

The Epistle ends on a positive note, and the positive is more powerful 
than the negative. Avoid the vices St. Paul mentions, but above all, 
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as embracing everything, follow his last words: ‘‘Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” That is, imitate Christ, practise the same virtues He 
exhibited, become other Christs. The Second Person of the Trinity 
became man not only to atone for our sins, but also to give us an ex- 
ample of how to live. 

If you really intend to imitate Christ, the obvious thing to do is to 
study the life and character you are to imitate. A picture of these is 
contained in the Gospels. Have you ever read the Gospels? I am 
afraid that many of you have been content with the portions read to 
you at Mass on Sundays. Do not say that you never had time, for you 
probably have read several times as much in newspapers and magazines 
and worthless fiction. In this matter of reading the Gospels, as in 
others, regularity will accomplish wonders. There are eighty-nine 
chapters in the Gospels, much less than the number of days in the year. 


One Practical Suggestion 


As part of your good resolution to follow the concluding admonition 
of the Epistle, ‘‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ determine that you 
will read each day one chapter of the Gospels. Each one of you can 
find time to read a chapter carefully, thoughtfully, with the intention of 
learning what example Christ has set us. And to facilitate the reading, 
each one of you can afford a quarter to buy a New Testament of your own. 


Have your own personal copy. Underline passages you want par- 
ticularly to remember, make notes on the margin, copy in the fly-leaves 
especially applicable texts. Make the Gospels your own. And when, 
before the year is out, you have finished reading the Gospels, start on 
the Epistles as these are the only inspired commentaries on the Gospels. 

In connection with your efforts to imitate Christ, there is one other 
book you should read, ‘“‘The Imitation of Christ” by Thomas a Kempis. 
It is a book which has held its own for over five centuries with those 
really desirous of imitating Christ, being translated into all the principal 
languages, published in innumerable editions, many by non-Catholics. 
Read it slowly, thoughtfully, one chapter a day. With this reading 
helping you day by day in your earnest efforts to ‘“‘put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” you will surely find that you are more successful than you 
were in previous years when your general resolution soon died for want 
of nourishment. This year feed it every day by this systematic read- 
ing, so that gradually, a little at a time but with unfailing regularity, 
you will grow day by day, month by month, as St. Paul phrases it, in 
“the fullness of the stature of Christ.” Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
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Second Sunday of Advent 
What We May Expect from the Coming of Christ 


“That through patience and the comfort of the Scriptures we might have 
hope” (from the Sunday Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: I. St. Paul by the Scriptures meant the Old Testament. 

(1) Ina sense we can no longer hope for the Messiah because He 
has already come. 

(2) But we can hope that the salvation He merited for us may 
actually be ours. 

(3) And we can hope that all men may come to recognize the 
Messiah and follow Him. 

II. Hence, our preparation for the commemoration of His coming should 
mean a careful examination of our lives: 

(a) to make sure we put no obstacle in the way of our personal 
salvation; 

(b) to determine what we can do (like John the Baptist and St. 
Paul) to bring others to Christ. 

III. Advent should not exhaust itself in a sentimental glow. 

(1) As we look over the world to-day, we need all the comfort of 
Scripture to keep us from being discouraged. 

(2) And the first thing is by patient study of the New Testament as 
well as of the Old to learn the real meaning of the coming of 
the Messiah, (a) which was not to conquer the enemies of 
God by physical force, but (b) to accomplish the spiritual 
regeneration of men. 


When St. Paul wrote these words to the Romans, the Incarnation and 
the Atonement had already occurred. But the Scriptures to which he 
refers were the Old Testament, because the New Testament had not yet 
been collected. The Old Testament gave mankind hope, for it foretold 
the coming of a Messiah who would redeem the human race. Kings 
and seers and prophets looked forward to that blessed day, not knowing 
its exact date, but comforted with the hope of its certain coming. 
And yet their hope probably never dared to imagine what actually took 
place. 

For apparently their hope of a Messiah envisaged some human king, 
asuperman. They did not dream that God Himself would miraculously 
become man to be like themselves in everything, sin alone excepted; 
that He would have a human body in order that He might suffer and 
die for the atonement of man’s sins. God’s love for men went farther 
than the most daring human imagination, and though God Himself re- 
vealed through the Scriptures that there would be a Messiah, He did not 
reveal clearly all the details of the Incarnation. There was, indeed, 
comfort in the Old Testament for men looking forward to a Messiah, but 
nothing like the comfort those should have who look back upon the actu- 


ality. 
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Recapturing the Yearning for the Messiah 


As a preparation, then, for celebrating the birthday of the Messiah, 
God-become-man, try to recapture the feeling of those who patiently 
looked forward to the Messiah, with only the details given in the Old 
Testament. If that expectation dominated the whole life of some of 
them, if they became great saints like Isaiah, we who look back upon the 
full manifestation of God’s love should have no moment of our lives un- 
influenced by the fact of the Incarnation. 

In a sense we can no longer have hope for the coming of the Messiah 
because He has already come. The Atonement has been accom- 
plished; man has been redeemed. But the application of Christ’s 
redeeming sacrifice depends upon each individual’s coéperation, if he 
has the use of reason. So, there is still ample scope for us to have hope 
that we may give the codéperation necessary for our salvation. Man- 
kind has been redeemed, but the individual man can be lost. And so 
there is opportunity for the exercise of hope in regard to our own salva- 
tion and the extension of the Messiah’s works to every race under the 
sun. 
The Epistle says that the Gentiles—that is, all non-Jews—are to 
glorify God for His mercy in sending His only begotten Son as our Re- 
deemer, and it quotes some appropriate passages from the Old Testa- 
ment to indicate that the universal mission of the Messiah was foretold. 
Fundamentally, each one, no matter what his race or color or material 
possessions, is worth the saving blood of Jesus. 


Preparation for His Coming 


One of our first thoughts, then, in preparing for the celebration of the 
Saviour’s birth, is to make sure that nothing we do will prevent the ap- 
plication of Christ’s merits to us. Have we failed in this regard in the 
past year? Are we better than we were this time last year? Did the 
Christmas spirit we felt in previous Advents evaporate without effect? 
It is a question between us individually and God. Salvation is not 
thrust upon us. It is not enough for us to belong to a particular race, 
or to be born of Christian parents, or even (if we have the use of reason) 
to have been baptized. Each one will be rewarded according to his 
deserts. As one of the souls redeemed by Jesus, are we praising God 
and praising Him sufficiently for the Incarnation of the Son? 

Closely connected with this thought is the idea that the Son of God 
became man to redeem not only us, but all men. In fact, the work of the 
Incarnation will not be entirely completed, the Mystical Body of Christ 
will not reach its full growth until all men recognize the Babe of Bethle- 
hem as the Incarnate God. After two thousand years, less than half of 
the Gentiles have come to the realization of Christ’s divinity. And this 
is partly because not enough of those who acknowledge Christmas as 
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the birthday of the God-Man have been sufficiently on fire with love of 
Jesus to bring others to a like acknowledgment. The worldly trappings 
of Christmas—giving and receiving presents, feasting, entertainments— 
have meant more to them than has the religious meaning of the day. 

Suppose that each one of us had been another John the Baptist, a 
layman, the Precursor to whom to-day’s Gospel is devoted; or another 
St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, who wrote to-day’s Epistle and 
called attention to some of the prophecies about the conversion of the 
Gentiles. Surely if we in this parish, to bring the matter closer to home, 
were to show in our lives greater results of our belief that the Infant 
Jesus is God, our parish would be better, and there would be fewer un- 
believers within its limits. For less than half the population of this 
country belongs to any church. And though some of the unchurched 
are believers, they have taken the first step towards drifting away from 
all belief. Yet, we must admit that the conduct of church folk has been 
the occasion of many falling away. Church people have failed to bring 
to Christ all whom they should have brought, and they have failed to 
hold all who once believed. 


Realization of the True Import of Christmas 


Advent, the season preparatory to celebrating the birthday of the 
God-Man, should not exhaust itself in a glow largely attributable to the 
commercialization of Christmas, but we should go down to the religious 
meaning of the event—the Incarnation of God, the birth of the Saviour 
of all mankind, the beginning of the atonement. And it should include 
an examination of what we have done because of the faith which is ours. 

Christmas is the celebration of the Incarnation and at least the be- 
ginning of the atonement to which the Old Testament refers. It was 
the most joyous event in all human history, and so appropriately we 
divide all history into ‘Before Christ” and “After Christ.” Everything 
after the birthday of Christ is calculated as so many years after that 
event. We call this a.p., Anno Domini, the year of our Lord; we of 
to-day are living 1941 years after Our Lord began the redemption of 
mankind by being born a man. 

But as we look out over the world to-day, with its sin and crime and 
faithlessness, its wars and persecution and new paganism, its almost 
triumph of Antichrist, should we be discouraged and feel that previous 
generations were too brave in calling their time the “‘year of the Lord’’? 
It would seem to be still the year of Satan. It is a situation in which we 
need all the comfort we can derive from the Scriptures in order to face 
life with patience and hope. Fortunately, in this search for hope we 
have a wider Scripture than had St. Paul, for we have the New Testa- 
ment as well as the Old. And in the New Testament from St. Matthew 
to the Apocalypse is abundant comfort if we have faith these trying 
times. 
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Some Lessons from the Incarnation 


First of all, the story of the Incarnation shows that the Messiah was 
not to be a temporal sovereign, conquering His enemies by force of arms. 
He did not come on earth as a mature man, but as a weak infant; He 
was not born in a palace, the child of a king or queen, but in a stable in 
poverty. The reigning tyrant, seeking to destroy Him, decreed the 
death of every male child in Bethlehem under two months of age, and 
Mary and Joseph and Jesus became refugees like so many millions of 
to-day. When older, He earned His living by assisting His foster- 
father as a carpenter. 

Everything in His life showed that His kingdom was not of this world, 
and that He relied on spiritual weapons. Has not one of our mistakes 
during previous Advents been that we were looking for a temporal 
Messiah, one who would give us peace as the world gives peace? The 
servants thought they were above their Master. He, the omnipotent 
God, submitted Himself to suffering and persecution from His birth, 
but we thought that He was to bring us freedom from all that. Christ- 
mas did not mean to us a spiritual redemption so much as temporal 
prosperity. 

The Scriptures will bring us comfort and consolation if we study them 
patiently and learn the lessons which they have to teach. And the most 
essential lesson of the Incarnation is that what matters is the spiritual 
regeneration of men. The world is suffering the terrible evils of to-day 
because civilization was too materialistic. It gave lip service at Christ- 
mas to the Babe of Bethlehem, but what it really worshipped every day 
of the year was the golden calf. As those before the Messiah practised 
the virtue of hope in looking forward to His coming, so we may practise 
the virtue of hope in looking forward to the day when all men corre- 
spond with the grace of His having come. 


Third Sunday of Advent 
Rejoicing in the Lord 


“Rejoice in the Lord always” (from the Sunday Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: I. There are many kinds of rejoicing. 
(1) Epistle is speaking of rejoicing in the Lord. 
(2) By “‘rejoicing’’ it means an application of our highest faculties, 
intelligence and will, to God: 
(a) by thinking about God's attributes; 
(b) by conforming our will to God’s will. 
The supreme example of such conformity is Mary. 
(1) But conformity (and rejoicing) does not mean that everything 
is going to be comfortable for us. 
(2) Mary had her dolors and we shall have our sorrows. 
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III. But by conformity we shall have the peace of Christ, though not neces- 
sarily of the world. 
(1) If every human will were perfectly conformed to God’s, there 
would be no wars, jealousies, injustices. 
(2) There would be sickness, death, physical calamity to destroy 
worldly peace. 
(3) But the conformed will is nothing solicitous. 
IV. Conformity does not mean we may not pray to God for something He 
has not given us. 
(1) But as the Epistle admonishes, our requests should be mixed 
with thanskgiving. 
(2) And we should never forget to thank God for the Incarnation, 
which we celebrate so joyously on Christmas Day. 


There are as many kinds of rejoicing as there are human senses and 
faculties. Some rejoicing, for instance, pertains to the intellect or to 
the will, some to the senses. And the objects in which people rejoice 
are as varied as the universe. Some people rejoice in innocent temporal 
pleasures, such as quiet domestic life, friendship, good literature, the 
beauties of art or nature, scientific research; others rejoice in drunken- 
ness, debauchery, all kinds of vice. 

In to-day’s Epistle, St. Paul does not rule out all rejoicing in temporal 
things, but simply ignores it. ‘Rejoice in the Lord always,’ he says. 
And though, because we are men and not angels, rejoicing in temporal 
things may be to some extent necessary, yet, at this season of Advent 
while preparing to celebrate the birthday of the Saviour, our emphasis 
should certainly be on rejoicing in the Lord. We need to have this em- 
phasis lest unconsciously the customs which have gathered around 
Christmas should lead us to neglect the religious significance. Some 
persons need to put Christ back into Christmas. 


How We May Rejoice in the Lord 


When St. Paul admonishes us to rejoice in the Lord always, what 
does he mean by “‘rejoice’’? Since the Lord is not apparent to our 
senses, evidently the senses are ruled out. But we can know God 
through our intellects, and we can rejoice in the consideration of His 
attributes, and in the glory of God as shown in the universe. Thus, the 
Psalmist exclaims that ‘‘the heavens show forth the glory of God.” 
And our will, as the faculty of loving, can love God by conforming itself 
to the will of God. Even between human beings the highest love im- 
plies a willingness to give up one’s own will (unless such renunciation 
would be hurtful to the beloved) for the sake of the loved one. We 
see this especially in the love of a mother for her child. 

Conformity of one’s will with the will of God means that one strives 
always to do the will of God. This implies not only the keeping of the 
Commandments but also the acceptance of God’s will as shown in every 
event of life. For since God is the one necessary Being, by His power 
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supporting in existence every contingent being, they can do nothing 
except at least by His permissive will. But such acceptance of God’s 
permissive will is consistent with one’s preferring something else or 
earnestly striving against the sinful acts of others. 

The perfect example of such conformity of the human will with the 
divine is Mary’s—a perfect conformity typified by her ‘‘Be it done unto 
me according to thy word.” It was this conformity which led to her 
being selected as the mother of the Saviour, and so our thoughts of 
Christmas naturally suggest it for our meditation. Mary’s conformity 
with God’s will did not always bring her freedom from suffering, either 
bodily or mental, for we pick out for special commemoration her seven 
dolors. But even during such suffering she rejoiced in the Lord, be- 
cause she was conforming to His will. 

And so for us rejoicing in the Lord does not mean that everything will 
be comfortable and easy. It means rather that conformity of our will 
with God’s will is such a supreme object that by referring everything to 
God we rejoice in it. We may fight against it, as the Crusaders fought 
against Islamism; we may fervently pray that the chalice may pass 
from us; but so long as our attitude is, ‘not as I will, but as Thou wilt,” 
we are really rejoicing in the Lord. 


Acquiring the Peace of Christ 


As a consequence of this rejoicing always in the Lord, of submitting 
always to God’s will, one acquires the peace of Christ. ‘Peace not as 
the world giveth do I give,” He has told us, and so we must not expect 
that we shall always have what the world calls peace. His mother, 
Mary, did not have it; the Apostles, everyone of whom except St. John 
was martyred, did not have it; Christ Himself did not have it. But 
they had peace as Christ gives peace, a prompt and cheerful acceptance 
of God’s will, no matter what it is, a rejoicing in the Lord always. 

Of course, if every human will were perfectly conformed to God’s 
will, there would be no sin, with its jealousies and injustices shattering 
peace, its revenge and wars. Nations would turn their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks, and would no longer 
make war. But apparently it was no part of God’s plan in the Incarna- 
tion to force such conformity on man. Each one is still free to accept 
God’s will or not, and the bringing of other men to acceptance depends 
partly upon the zeal of those who are already followers of Christ. 

This day of external peace, then, is still far in the future. And even 
when it comes, there will be death and disease, earthquakes and other 
physical calamities, to cause human suffering. Consequently, if we are 
to have the peace which Christ has promised, we must learn to secure it 
in spite of external conditions. The way to do this is to recognize every- 
thing that happens as being in some way a manifestation of God’s will, 
either by His positive decree or by His permission, and so to be accepted 
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wholeheartedly. This conformity to the divine will is the great lesson 
of the Incarnation. ‘Be it done unto me according to thy word” 
(Luke, i. 38). ‘‘Not as I will, but as Thou wilt’? (Matt., xxvi. 39), 
‘““My meat is to do the will of Him who sent Me” (John, iv. 34). 


Freedom for Solicitude 


By such conformity, as the Epistle concludes, the peace of God which 
surpasseth all understanding ‘‘will keep your minds and hearts in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord.’’ One whose will is conformed to the will of God will 
be able to follow the injunction of the Epistle, ‘“Be nothing solicitous,”’ 
for solicitude is incompatible with our accepting everything as coming 
from a God who “‘so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son; 
that whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, but may have life 
everlasting” (John, iii. 16). 

This does not mean that we must avoid petitioning God to grant us 
certain things we want, as Christ prayed in the Garden of Gethsemani 
for the chalice to pass from Him; but, as the Epistle says, ‘‘in everything 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known to God.’”’ We may make our requests, even for temporal favors 
for ourselves and friends, but always with the implied condition, “not as 
I will, but as Thou wilt.” 

Note, too, that the Epistle reminds us that thanksgiving should al- 
ways accompany our requests and solicitations. No matter how good 
our request seems to us, no matter how keen the suffering we ask to be 
relieved from, we should never fail to thank God for what He has given 
us in the past. It is easy for us to forget gratitude for all that God has 
given us, and to be impatient at any delay in the granting of present 
requests. Only one of the ten lepers made clean returned to give thanks 
to Christ, and he was a heretic. 


Let Us Remember Our Chief Benefactor This Christmas 


In our solicitude at Christmas to give a present to everyone who last 
year gave us a present, we should not forget our greatest Benefactor, 
God. He has given us more than anyone else has given us, or could ever 
give us. For as creatures we owe everything we have, including life 
itself, to the Creator. And remember that this is not something God 
gave us once for all, years ago. Every minute of last year God was re- 
peating that gift. For if He had not kept us in existence, we should have 
lapsed into nothingness. We have no more power to keep existence 
than we had to give it to ourselves in the first place. 

But great and continuous as should be our gratitude and thanksgiving 
to God for what may be called the temporal gifts God has lavished upon 
us, much greater should be our gratitude for His spiritual gifts, and the 
commemoration of Christ’s birthday, Christmas, should certainly make 
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that our dominant thought. Spend some time at Christmas meditating 
upon the fact that God has given us not only temporal existence in this 
world as the highest kind of earthly creature, but He has given us an 
immortal, spiritual part, the soul. 

If Adam, the representative of the race, had obeyed God, then as his 
descendants we should have inherited his right to heaven. As he lost 
that right for himself, he lost it for us. We are like the children of a 
man who once was immensely wealthy, but who lost all his wealth be- 
fore the birth of his children. 

The possibility of eternal bliss, of the Beatific Vision, is not something 
which belongs to our nature as men. God might have left men as they 
were after Adam’s fall. But God so loved the world that He sent His 
only begotten Son to become man and win back for us the possibility of 
gaining heaven, and to be an example to us of how we should live as men. 
That is the greatest Christmas present of all, and our gratitude and 
thanksgiving should take the form of imitating more perfectly the model 
Christ has given us. 


Fourth Sunday of Advent 


The Fruits of the Incarnation 


“He that judgeth is the Lord’’ (from the Sunday Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Whether we gain by the Incarnation depends on how we live. 

(1) Consequently, Christmas and thought of judgment are closely 
connected. 

(2) God, who cannot be deceived, will judge us. 

II. Fortunately, in our striving for heaven we have the Church's help. 

(1) Teaching, liturgy, commandments, Sacraments. 

(2) Especially a continuation of the Incarnation, the Eucharist. 

(3) We are thus allowed greater intimacy with Christ than had St. 
Joseph. 

III. The priesthood is closely connected with the Church’s help to us, es- 
pecially with the Eucharist. 

(1) And under the New Law the priesthood depends upon individ- 
uals freely choosing this honor. 

(2) Have any of you been deaf to the whisperings of the Babe of 
Bethlehem in this regard? 

IV. So, following the lead of the Epistle appointed for to-day, we close 
our Advent preparation with thought of judgment. 

(1) Has the Incarnation, with its winning back of the possibility of 
heaven, been of profit to us? 

(2) Will the way we react this Christmas bring us closer to our goal? 


In the last sermon it was suggested that the greatest Christmas gift is 
the Incarnation by which God became man in order by His sufferings 
to win back for us the possibility of eternal happiness. By his sin Adam 
had lost that possibility for his descendants, and but for the Incarnation 
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heaven would have remained closed to us for ever. So we should never 
forget our gratitude for this supreme Christmas present, as far sur- 
passing any other present as heaven surpasses the things of earth. 

But there is another facet to this thought. The God-Man, whose 
birthday we celebrate at Christmas, won back for us the possibility of 
heaven; however, heaven is not thrust upon us, irrespective of what we 
do, any more than it was thrust upon Adam. He was under trial, and so 
are we. He could obey God and secure the eternal happiness of heaven, 
or he could disobey God and suffer for ever. Similarly, we can obey 
God and gain heaven, or we can sin and suffer eternally in hell. At our 
death we shall be judged as to whether we have merited heaven or hell, 
eternal happiness or eternal suffering. 


Fidelity to God’s Commandments 


Hence, it is not surprising that the Church appoints as the Epistle 
for the Fourth Sunday of Advent a passage which reminds us of the judg- 
ment. We are “dispensers of the mysteries of God,” says St. Paul, and 
he adds: “Now it is required among the dispensers, that a man be found 
faithful.’”’ By our faith in the Incarnation we are dispensers of the inner 
meaning of Christmas, and because of our faith we have a greater re- 
sponsibility than those for whom Christmas is simply a time of worldly 
jollification. We must be found faithful to God’s commandments. 
And we should remember that it is not some man, nor even ourselves, 
who will judge us, but God. 

We may deceive human beings, we may even to some extent deceive 
ourselves, but we cannot deceive the all-knowing God. As Scripture 
says elsewhere: ‘‘Man seeth the things which appear, but God seeth 
the heart.”” In that day of judgment we shall see clearly how flimsy 
sometimes have been our excuses, how much more we could have done for 
God if we had been willing to try alittle harder. And part of our prepa- 
ration for Christmas might well be to foresee that judgment and prepare 
for it while there is yet time. 

Since last we commemorated the birthday of the God-Man, have we 
done what we should not have done at any time against His will, or have 
we omitted some things we should have done in the light of our faith in 
the Incarnation? Have we tried, no matter what our crosses, to bring 
our will into conformity with God’s will as so manifested to us? For 
God’s will is broader than the Decalogue or the precepts of the Church, 
and the more perfectly we obey what we know of God’s will from these 
sources, the more clearly shall we recognize God’s will for us individually 
as made known in other ways. 


Christ’s Legacy to Us 
As we strive to make our commemoration of Our Saviour’s birthday 
more effective for ourselves spiritually than in previous years, there is 
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one thing that we should not neglect to be grateful for, and that is that 
God has not left us to ourselves exclusively in dispensing the mysteries 
of God. For He has provided that there should always be in His Church 
a teaching authority against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. 
When men have forsaken the Church’s guidance, they have fallen into 
every conceivable error about the Christ whose birth we are to com- 
memorate in a few days. 

By her creeds, her teaching, and her liturgy, the Church has tried to 
preserve for us this precious Christmas gift of a true conception of 
Christmas. If we have found our consciousness being dulled in regard 
to the religious significance of Christmas, it is because we have not corre- 
sponded with the efforts of the Church. Perhaps we have allowed the 
commercialization of Christmas to creep into our lives, with a red-nosed, 
white-bearded, round-paunched individual distributing presents through 
chimneys, taking the place of the Christ-Child. Our cure for such an 
attitude is a more careful and devout following of the liturgy of the 
Church during Advent. How many of you, for instance, have read the 
Masses from your missals as the priest has read them from the altar? 
Yet, missals with the Sunday Masses are within the reach of every 
purse, and the money and time you spend upon your missal would be but 
a fraction of the time and money you spend upon the worldly celebration 
of Christmas. 

In addition to the liturgy, there are many other ways in which the 
Church tries to foster our appreciation of the Incarnation and to keep 
fresh our recognition throughout the year of the religious meaning of 
Christmas. Chief among these is the precept requiring the reception of 
Holy Communion at least during the Easter time, and the encourage- 
ment of much more frequent Communion. Here is another point for 
you to consider frankly with yourselves. Has your practice in regard to 
Holy Communion been truly consistent with your profession of belief 
about the Second Person of the Trinity becoming Man and instituting a 
way whereby we can receive Him more intimately than did the shep- 
herds or the Magi? 

Perhaps we have sometimes looked back wistfully to the privilege of 
the Shepherds, and imagined how devout we should have been in our 
adoration of the Divine Babe on the first Christmas night, and at 
the same time have neglected adoration of the Eucharist and the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion. In acting thus, have we been dispensers of 
the mysteries of God? For, as the Epistle of to-day’s Mass implies, all 
of us can and should be dispensers of the mysteries. 


Priests as the Dispensers of God’s Mysteries 


But, of course, it is true that the Church through the priesthood is the 
great dispenser of the mysteries of faith. Under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, she defines the correct meaning of the mystery of the In- 
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carnation and of any other mystery, she protects the faithful from er- 
roneous beliefs, she legislates in regard to those means of grace estab- 
lished by Christ, the Sacraments. Some of these Sacraments, indeed, 
may be dispensed at times by lay persons, but most of them only by 
priests. 

The priesthood and Christmas are intimately connected. For 
the Incarnation meant that in a few years the God-Man would establish 
a new priesthood, with a new way of choosing the priests. Before the 
Incarnation, men were born Levites, and by that fact they were dedi- 
cated to the priesthood. After the Incarnation any man, no matter 
how humble his birth, might aspire to the priesthood. God chose to 
make His priesthood, and therefore the administration of His Sacra- 
ments and the preaching of His Gospel, dependent upon men in each 
generation freely choosing to serve Him in His Kingdom. Have any 
of you men, especially at Christmas, ever heard the whisperings of the 
Babe of Bethlehem in your hearts to come and serve Him as priests? 

And Christmas is intimately connected with the priesthood, because 
Christ determined that through power given by Him to the priesthood 
the great central fact of Christmas, the Incarnation, should be sacra- 
mentally perpetuated. That is, in some mysterious sacramental way, 
Christ’s Presence is in the bread and wine consecrated by the priest. 
Where the Host is reserved in the tabernacle, the substance of Christ’s 
Body is there. More than that, when the faithful receive Holy Com- 
munion, they receive the Body and Blood of the Lord. It is a Christmas 
gift which even Mary and Joseph did not have on that birthday of the 
Saviour. And yet, strange to say, there are some to-day who could re- 
ceive the unspeakably precious gift and neglect to do so. 

During the year just past, have you neglected this perpetuation of the 
Incarnation in the Eucharist? Have you received Holy Communion 
as often as you really think you should have done? And what is your 
determination for the future? Are you making your Advent prepara- 
tion so much better this year than you did last, that you can reasonably 
expect the year you are beginning will be better spiritually than was 
the year you are just finishing? Try to answer these questions as 
honestly as you will answer them at the judgment when you die. 

And remember that He who judgeth you is the Lord—who, as the 
Epistle concludes, ‘‘both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness 
and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts.” So our Advent 
preparation for Christmas, following the mind of the Church, as ex- 
pressed in the Epistles, ends with the thought of judgment. For 
Christmas and the idea of judgment are closely connected. Because of 
the first Christmas the verdict of the judgment can be: ‘‘Come, ye 
blessed of My Father, possess the Kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.”” And the verdict will be that for us, if we 
have spent our Christmases in the proper way. 
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Christmas Day 
The Purpose of the Incarnation 


“For the grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to all men’’ (from the 
Epistle for the First Mass of Christmas). 
SYNOPSIS: I. ‘The grace of God our Saviour’’ may be referred to the Incarnation. 

(1) This has been preached to so many that it may be said to have 
appeared to all men. 

(2) Christ’s atonement was for all. 

We may think condition of the world worse to-day than ever before. 

(1) But the Incarnation, though all men have not responded, has 
had great effect. 

(2) And if all had completely coéperated, the world would be in- 
calculably better. 

(3) For the Incarnation leads from sin to virtue. 

Through the Incarnation God is brought close to us. 

(1) He lived as a poor man, like to us in everything except sin. 

(2) He suffered and overcame same temptations. 

(3) By His life as man, He became our exemplar. 

The chief purpose of the Incarnation is salvation of man. 

(1) And salvation is to be achieved by the love of God. 

(2) Essentially, love is conformity of one’s will with God’s will. 

(3) Christ could give us rich temporal gifts. 

(4) But He has given what is incomparably greater, the grace freely 
to love God and so attain heaven. 

Although “‘grace”’ in itself is invisible, or seen only in its effects, the 
fact that the Church selected this passage as the Epistle for the First 
Mass of Christmas would seem to indicate that here the word refers to 
the bodily appearance of the God-Man among us in His Birth at Christ- 
mas. Literally, this bodily presence of the Saviour was limited to a few 
persons of that time who happened to be in Palestine. But the fact of 
the Incarnation, of the Saviour’s teaching, and of His atonement winning 
back for us the possibility of heaven, has been preached to us and to so 
many million other men, that we may say with St. Paul: “The grace of 
God our Saviour hath appeared to all men.” 

We may think that the present condition of the world is worse than it 
has ever been before, but one who knows history and contrasts the times 
“before the grace of God our Saviour had appeared”’ with the times after 
His coming, will find ample reason for gratitude that God our Saviour has 
come. And the fact that men are not better now than they are is be- 
cause they have not corresponded sufficiently with the grace of God our 
Saviour. For men still have free will. God does not force them to 
comply with the Ten Commandments. 


Have We Coéperated with the Grace of God Our Saviour? 


If all men had thoroughly codéperated with the grace of God our 
Saviour, the world would be incalculably better. For, the Epistle says 
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not only that “‘the grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to all men,”’ 
but immediately adds, “instructing us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly desires, we should live soberly, and justly, and godly in this 
world.” That is, the Incarnation leads from sin and fosters the practice 
of virtue. On the whole, its effect has been that. But the Incarnation 
may fail to secure this effect in regard to any particular individual. And, 
therefore, each one at Christmas should determine frankly for himself 
whether his previous celebrations of Christmas have led to his conquering 
any bad, and acquiring any good, habit. 

Are we determined to deny ungodliness, such as profanity, to a greater 
extent than we have in the past? Are we going to live more soberly— 
as regards not only intoxicants, but also our tempers—and to live more 
justly, as St. Paulsays? This word “justly” includes not only honesty in 
all our dealings, but the whole range of the virtues. For, again in the 
words of the Epistle, the just man lives ‘“‘godly in this world.” He is 
never completely absorbed in the things of time; he always puts his God 
first, frequently thinks of God, and of what God wants him to do. 

An incalculable help in godly living is the fact that God became man, 
like unto us, sin alone excepted. The Babe of Bethlehem was both God 
andman. By living more than three decades as a man, earning his living 
as an artisan, bearing the daily crosses of life, He showed how godly a 
man can be. He became man, not only that He might suffer and die in 
atonement for our sins, but also to be an example for our imitation. In 


fact, some theologians have thought that, even if man had not sinned, yet 
God out of love for man and as an exemplar would have become in- 
carnate. 


The Mystery of Christmas 


Whether this theological speculation is true, we do not know, for we 
have no Revelation on the question, Man did sin, and God did become 
man. The Babe of Bethlehem, whose birth we commemorate to-day, 
was God. In appearance, it is true, He was simply as any other infant, 
and He was man as well as God. He was the Incarnate God, and by 
miracles during His life and especially by His resurrection He abundantly 
proved His Divinity. It still requires the gift of faith to see God through 
Christ’s disguise of a human body, and one of the things we should be 
particularly grateful for at Christmas is our gift of faith. 

For by that faith we have a visible object on which to focus our 
adoration of God. There may be certain symbols for God the Father 
and for the Holy Ghost, and we may even represent the former in human 
form. But we know that they are really invisible. The average person 
probably finds it easier to have devotion to Christ, because He is the 
Incarnate God, than to have devotion to God the Father or God the 
Holy Ghost. The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity was made flesh 
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and dwelt amongst us. He is our Elder Brother, and yet God. The 
temptations we feel, He also felt and conquered. 

Back of us we have nineteen hundred years of Christian belief in the 
Divinity of Christ, so that it is the most natural thing for us to adore the 
Babe of Bethlehem as God. And because of this, it is difficult for us to 
imagine what our situation would be if the Incarnation had not taken 
place, if we had only an invisible Godhead to adore. And yet we shall 
not fully appreciate the difference the Incarnation has made for us until 
we try to do this. 


Faith Incomparably above Bodily Senses 


Faith in the Divinity of Christ is a spiritual sense incomparably 
greater and more valuable than any bodily sense we possess. And as a 
help to some appreciation of faith, imagine for a moment one after an- 
other of our senses disappearing until we no longer hear or taste or see or 
smell. There is a progressive paralysis of the limbs and feeling in so far 
as the senses are concerned; our existence is little more than larval. 
The fragrance of the flowers, the glories of a sunset, the harmonies of 
Beethoven, are not for us. We are imprisoned in the body without our 
customary windows of the senses. 

And yet such an impoverished bodily existence, with faith, would be 
inexpressibly richer than the fullest sensory existence without faith. 
If by our imagination we can make vivid such a comparison, we ought 
to get a better idea than perhaps we had before of the wonderful Christ- 
mas gift that is ours because of our faith, and how much richer our lives 
are in what really matters than are the lives of those without faith. 
The Babe of Bethlehem was born in a stable, and he was poor in earthly 
goods. Some of His followers may be equally poor in a material sense, 
but if they have an ardent faith in Him as the Incarnate God, they are 
indeed rich in spiritual treasures. 

“The grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to all men’’ that they 
may have faith in Christ as our Saviour, and may reach their last end, 
eternal happiness in the Beatific Vision. The salvation of men is the 
end of the Incarnation. Why did Christ humble Himself in the In- 
carnation? To atone for our sins, to lead us to avoid ungodliness and 
to practise virtue. The first step in “denying ungodliness and worldly 
desires” is an acknowledgment of our faults. We are not going to root 
out what we do not recognize as undesirable. And that requires enough 
humility on our part to see ourselves as we really are. 


The Ultimate Foundation of Virtue 


And the ultimate foundation for the practice of virtue—tesisting 
temptation, standing fast in the time of trial—is love of God, so wonder- 
fully fostered by the Incarnation. The will is the faculty of loving, and 
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we can love God without any sensitive emotion. Essentially, love of 
God is conformity of the human will with the divine. If we deny un- 
godliness and worldly desires, live soberly and justly for God’s sake, then, 
even though we do not feel any emotional pleasures, to do the will of God 
is to love God. 

And to do the will of God is to serve God, to gain heaven, and so to 
appropriate the atonement made by the Incarnate God-Man born at 
Christmas. The object of the Incarnation is the salvation of men. 
Christ gives us the possibility of gaining heaven, and the Christmas gift 
He wants in return is that we should so live as to make that possibility an 
actuality. By giving ourselves the best possible Christmas present, 
eternal salvation, we give Jesus the Christmas present He desires. For 
the reason He became incarnate was the salvation of men. 

Christ could give us temporal Christmas presents, as He could have 
given Himself temporal power and material wealth. But apparently He 
wanted to emphasize the supreme importance of the spiritual over the 
material, the eternal over the temporal. ‘‘What does it profit a man to 
gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul?’’ What does it 
profit a man to receive the richest temporal presents possible, if he has 
not been instructed by the Incarnation ‘‘that denying ungodliness and 
worldly desires he should live soberly and justly and godly in this 
world’? That men should live in this way and so should be eternally 
happy in heaven was the purpose of the first Christmas, and it should be 
the purpose of our Christmas to-day. 


Sunday within the Octave of Christmas 
Our Kinship with Christ 


“And because you are sons, God hath sent the spirit of His Son into your 
hearts crying: ‘Abba, Father’’’ (Sunday Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Babe whose birth we celebrate at Christmas was the only- 
begotten Son of God the Father. 
(1) By the mystery of the Trinity, the Second Person is the Son of 
the First. 
(2) This relationship, though we cannot completely understand it, 
we know is closer than even human fatherhood. 
II. As in human relations we have a real and an adopted sonship, so 
Christ is the real Son of God the Father, and we are adopted sons. 
(1) Human adoption means the child becomes heir of the one 
adopting. 
(2) So, we become spiritual heirs of God to inherit heaven. 
(3) By our nobility as adopted sons we are bound toa high standard. 
(4) Christ has set the example of what men can and should be. 
That we have Christ as a Model is one great difference be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New Testament. 
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III. Another is that we no longer have to wait for Christ to win back the 
possibility of gaining heaven. 
(1) And we are not dependent upon the conduct of some representa- 
tive as those before Christ on Adam. 
(2) Discipline of New Covenant is much milder than that of Old 
Testament. 
IV. We might well emulate the virtues of Old Testament Saints. 
(1) But Christian Saints are closer in time. 
(2) And there is a Christian Saint to fit the need of anyone for a 
model. 


The Babe of Bethlehem, whose birthday we celebrated last Sunday, 
was the only-begotten Son of God the Father. By the mystery of the 
Incarnation, He was Man as well as God, and by the mystery of the 
relationship between the First and Second Persons of the Blessed Trinity 
He was the Son of the First Person. The First Person was His Father. 
As the Second Person of the Trinity, He is truly God, co-equal with the 
Father. But though the Father and Son are distinct in Person, they are 
only one God. 

Our finite minds cannot grasp the mystery of the Holy Trinity. We 
cannot see just how the First Person is the Father of the Second, and the 
Second the Son of the First, nor can we understand just what Fatherhood 
and Sonship mean in God. Whether we are as wise as the Magi or as 
simple as the shepherds, as learned as the greatest scientist or philosopher 
or as ignorant as the least educated, we can only bow our heads in humble 
adoration of a mystery we cannot fathom. 


Our Adoptive Sonship 


We know that human fatherhood and sonship are among the most 
intimate relationships possible between human beings, and that the Son- 
ship and Fatherhood existing between the First and Second Persons of 
the Trinity are even more intimate. But just as we have a real and an 
adopted sonship and fatherhood in human relationships, so we have a 
real Sonship and Fatherhood between the First and Second Persons of 
the Trinity, and an adoptive sonship and fatherhood between us and 
God. The Second Person of the Trinity is the really true Divine Son, 
whereas we are only adopted sons. It is by God’s condescension in 
adopting us that we cry: “Abba, Father.’ He is not only our Father, 
in the sense of our Creator, but by His Son taking a human body, 
through the Incarnation, God has adopted us as sons in a more intimate 
way than by creatorship. 

God sent His Son—‘‘made of a woman, made under the law,”’ the 
Epistle expresses it—‘‘that He might redeem them that are under the 
law; that we might receive the adoption of sons. And because you are 
sons, God hath sent the spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying: 
‘Abba, Father.’”’ Therefore, we are not servants, but sons; and if sons, 
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heirs also through God. By our redemption, our adoption as sons, our 
heirship through God, we have the possibility of enjoying for all eternity 
the Beatific Vision. It is not the same as the Vision of the Son by the 
Father, of God the Father by God the Son, but it is incalculably greater 
than any happiness to which we could attain by mere human nature. 
By being adopted sons of God, we have been raised from the natural to 
the supernatural. 


Our Privileges and Duties as Adopted Sons 


Human adoption means that no matter what the actual parentage of 
the child, no matter how little natural wealth real parents might leave 
him, he becomes legally the son and heir of the adopting father. Some- 
times this may make the difference between poverty and riches, between 
namelessness and the title of prince. In our case, as adopted sons of God 
it means the difference between the natural and the supernatural, be- 
tween earth and heaven, between servants and sons. At least, it can 
and will mean that difference provided we live according to our adoption 
as sons of God. 

There is an old saying, Noblesse oblige, expressive of worldly standards; 
the fact of nobleness obligates to a higher standard of honor than those 
who do not possess nobleness observe. But as sons of God we possess a 
nobility which raises our human nature to heights above itself, because 
we can so live as to attain the supernatural. As St. Paul says our 
“conversation,” which is an old word for dwelling or citizenship, ‘‘is in 
heaven.” If mere natural human nobility obliges to a high standard, 
how much higher is the standard to which we are obliged by our super- 
natural, divine nobility as sons of God! 

We should reach the highest human standard of honor and soar above 
it to the heights of the divine. The sons of God should show every 
virtue and adornment of character that is required by human standards, 
and in addition some of the virtues that were never dreamt of by the 
greatest of the pagan Greek philosophers. ‘Learn of Me to be meek and 
humble of heart,” for instance, was never enunciated by Socrates or 
Aristotle. It required the Divine Son of God to teach such heights to 
the adopted sons of God. 


Christ the Example for All Adopted Sons 


As adopted sons of God, we have the responsibility of striving for the 
standard set by the Divine Son. Weare not, like our Gentile ancestors, 
in pagan darkness. The Sun of Justice has illuminated our minds 
through the Divine Son of God. He is our great model, who became 
man partly to show us to what heights human nature could be raised. 
As we are confronted by situations requiring nobility of character, the 
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way we realize Jesus would have responded should be an uplift to us in 
trying to reach the exalted heights proposed for the sons of God. We 
should strive daily to grow into the fullness of the stature of Christ. 
As the Incarnate Divine Son of God, He is the Example for all of the 
adopted sons. 

At times there are situations on which the Ten Commandments or 
the precepts of the Church do not seem entirely clear to us. But 
usually we have no doubts in our own minds as to what Christ would do 
in these circumstances. Our difficulty is not to know what He would do, 
but ourselves to do it. The most effective teaching is by example, and 
Christ has used that method in teaching us. He does not ask us to ex- 
hibit any virtue He has not already practised. He does not ask us to 
make any sacrifice He has not already made. He is not only the perfect 
Example, but He is the complete Example. 

And, among other things, this is one of the greatest contrasts between 
the Old Testament and the New Testament. The Patriarchs and the 
Prophets set a wonderful example of virtue, and if we reach as high we 
are fortunate. But they are incalculably below the great Model set by 
the Son of God become man. They prepared the way for, and looked 
forward to His coming, but only afar off. They were a type, He the 
fulfillment. 

We who live after the fulfillment, who are fortunate to be adopted 
sons of God, have the possibility of studying in detail the Example set 
by the Incarnate Son of God. Surely all who are determined to imitate 
that Example will give some study each day to an application of that 
Example to their own lives, and show their appreciation of their adopted 
sonship. Under the Old Testament, no matter how saintly a person 
was, he had to wait for heaven until Christ had by His death won heaven 
for man. The souls whom Christ visited in Limbo, had been obliged to 
wait from their death until His coming. The adopted sons of God, 
however, if they have been saintly enough or by His Sacraments have 
obtained a remission of the temporal punishment due their sins, may 
immediately enter the bliss of heaven. Christ’s Sacrament of Baptism 
immediately confers the right to heaven. This right may be lost by 
one’s actual sins, but in that way only. 

Under the Old Testament the loss of this right by Adam was still 
effective for every man. Other men had had no part in committing 
Adam’s sin, but he was their representative and to have them bear also 
the consequences was no injustice to them. For neither they nor Adam 
lacked anything to which their natures had aright. Adam might never 
have had this privilege of gaining heaven, or he might have had it only 
for himself. That is, even if Adam had not sinned, his descendants 
might not have had the right to supernatural bliss. Man might have 
attained a purely natural happiness, but not something completely 
above his nature. 
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None except Ourselves Can Exclude Us from Heaven 


How different is it under the New Testament! Now each man, by 
Baptism (and there is Baptism of blood and of desire, even implicit de- 
sire, as well as of water), receives the possibility of gaining the super- 
natural gift of heaven. And each man is his own representative; 
whether any particular man actually does gain heaven depends on him- 
self. He has no representative who can lose the privilege for him. 

Under the Old Testament, too, the discipline under which the indi- 
vidual was obliged to live was the minute Mosaic legislation. For in- 
stance, contrast the Mosaic dietary regulations with the few days of fast 
and abstinence under the Church. And we have the supernatural help 
of the Sacraments in our endeavor to live a Christian life. There is not 
only Baptism, but a Sacrament for each of the great events of life; 
while all through life we can feed our souls upon the Body and Blood of 
Christ. 

The Old Testament had its great spiritual heroes whom we might well 
emulate. But the New Testament, in addition to the Incarnate God- 
Man, our supreme Example, has also Christian Saints to fit the need of 
every individual. They were human beings just like ourselves, sometimes 
with external conditions very similar to ours, who attained a much higher 
degree of sanctity than we have reached. And for our greater en- 
couragement, not all of them were always Saints. For part of their lives 
some of them had been lukewarm and indifferent, even great sinners. 

These are but a few of the reasons why we should endeavor, especially 
at this season, to deepen our appreciation of being born under the New 
Covenant between God and man, whereby we are adopted sons of God. 

Try during the rest of the day, and the rest of the Christmas season, 
to stir up in your hearts an appropriate response to the great Christian 
privileges that are yours. 





